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The War.— Nothing of importance has been announced 
from the western battlefield. In spite of fighting of a 
very severe character, the lines remain practically where 
they were last week. German attacks 
in the vicinity of Dixmude have been 
repeated, but without notable result. 
At Ypres there has been a standstill. West of La Bassée 
the British have made further progress. North of Arras 
the fighting has been especially bitter, and the line from 
Angres to Rochlincourt has swayed back and forth, with 
the result still indecisive. Le Prétre, east of Pont-a- 
Mousson has also been a storm center, with little gain for 
either side. 

In the east there has been renewed activity at many 
points from the district of Shavli to the Rumanian bor- 
der, with the Austro-Germans for the most part on the 

offensive. Ossowiec has again been 
Events in the East subjected to bombardment, and there 

have been movements on the Rawka. 
Austria reports success at Kielce. The main interest, 
however, has been fixed on the Galician campaign. Here 
events have begun to proceed slowly, awaiting it would 
seem the fate of Przemysl. Berlin and Vienna both claim 
that the investment of the fortress is almost complete. 
Austro-German armies are said to have completely sur- 
rounded it except for a short distance to the northeast. 
Advancing from the south, they have captured Medyka. 
which is situated due east of the fortress; while from the 
north, after capturing Radymno, they have crossed the 
San, and are fighting their way southeast along both 
banks of the Wisnia. It is further reported that Prze- 
mysl is already being bombarded by heavy Austrian guns. 
The Russians have gained success north of Jaroslau, by 
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to retire to the west bank of the San. This victory, how- 
ever, will not give them a permanent advantage unless 
Przemysl can be relieved. 

Germany’s reply to the note sent by the American 
Government on the occasion of the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, was received at Washington on May 30. The New 

York Sun’s summary as contrasted 
The German Note With the positive stand of the 
United States is as follows: 


GERMANY asserts the Falaba’s action in summoning aid 
caused the submarine commander to torpedo her before all pas- 
sengers had escaped. 

Unitep States holds that no potential menace to the sub- 
marine justified causing the death of the American passenger 
Leon C. Thrasher. 

GERMANY says unjustified attacks on neutral ships are due to 
carelessness or suspicious acts of the vessels concerned. 

Unitep States holds that on Germany rests the responsibility 
for not making mistakes. 

GERMANY charges that the Lusitania was armed. 

Unitep States has officially declared the Lusitania left New 
York unarmed. 

GERMANY charges that the Lusitania was a British auxiliary 
cruiser. 

Unitep States holds the Lusitania was a British passenger 
ship, not engaged in the service of the British Government at 
the time she was sunk, but operating only in her normal capacity 
of merchant service between New York and Liverpool. 

GERMANY charges that England ordered British merchantmen 
to attack German submarines. 

Unitep StaTEs holds that only evidence that the Lusitania did 
attack a submarine would make this contention admissible. 

GERMANY declares herself unable to regard British ships un- 
defended British territory. 

Unitep States holds that the laws of humanity and nations 
forbid attacks on neutrals and merchant vessels on the high 
seas. 
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GERMANY charges that the United States law was violated by 
the presence of explosives on the passenger ship Lusitania. 

Unitep States holds that the American law regarding ex- 
plosives on passenger ships never applied to rifle cartridges. 

GERMANY invites the United States to end submarine opera- 
tions by obtaining a change in British trade policy. 

Unitep States holds it cannot bargain in American lives or 
the rights of humanity. 

The Italian campaign is well under way. The Italian 
troops are attacking the Austrian frontier in many places. 
No pitch battles have been fought, and the Austrians for 
the most part have been content to 
retire and retard the advance of the 
enemy. The Trentino has been in- 
vaded at four points. To the northwest of Trent Italians 
have entered the Tonale Pass and are moving southeast 
into the Versomiglio valley; further south they have ad- 
vanced from Ponte Caffaro and are proceeding along the 
Chiesa. Still further south and to the east of 
Lago di Garda, they have occupied Monte Baldo 
and Monte Altissimo; and further to the east, almost 
due south of Trent, they are in possession of Monte 
Pasubio. To the northeast of Trent, Italian troops 
have advanced from Cadore but have not yet got 
across the frontier. Further east they have encountered 
stubborn resistance and failed to penetrate the Plocken, 
Predila, and other less important passes, but have en- 
tered Austrian territory from the Friuli district and taken 
Caporetto, Cormons, Cervignano and Grado. At present 
they are striving to advance towards Goritz, Gradisca, 
and Montefalcone, at which last place they are supported 
by warships operating in the Gulf of Triest. The prog- 
ress they have made has not been great at any place nor 
have they matched their strength at any point with the 
Austro-Germans. Apparently they took their enemy by 
surprise. It is reported, however, that large bodies of 
Austrian and German troops are being gathered at Inns- 
bruck and hurried down into the Tyrol. But as railroad 
facilities are very poor in this district, it may be some 
time before a pitched battle takes place. In the district 
north of Triest the Austrians are said to be strongly in- 
trenched east of the Isonzo river, where they have the high 
Julian moutains at their backs. 
have crossed the Isonzo therefore is an important battle 
likely. 

British naval losses have been severe during the week. 
Two battleships, the Triumph and the Majestic, neither of 
them of the latest type, were torpedoed by submarines and 
sunk in the Dardanelles. In both cases 
the warships were covering the land- 
ing of troops on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula, and in both cases many of the crew were saved. The 
ships were lost on successive days. On the same day that 
the Majestic went down the Princess Irene, a British aux- 
iliary steamship, was blown to pieces as she lay at anchor 
in Sheerness harbor, almost in the same spot where the 
battleship Bulwark was mysteriously destroyed some 
ago. Only one of the 322 who were on 
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board is known to have been saved. British submarines 
report considerable damage done to Turkish shipping and 
transports in the Sea of Marmora. An American cargo 
ship, the Nebraskan, was severely damaged by an ex- 
plosion, the origin of which is being officially investigated, 
off the coast of Ireland on May 25. No one was injured. 
The crew took to the boats, but seeing that the steamer 
would not sink, boarded her and made their way slowly 
back to Liverpool. 


Germany.—Though the Germans are still firm in a 
calm determination to wage the war to the bitter end, yet 
they are incensed against the Italians who, they declare, 
have betrayed a sacred trust in tak- 
ing up arms for the Allies. There 
is also some feeling of resentment 
against America. A staff correspondent of the New York 
Times forwards the contents of a letter which indicates 
the nature of the feeling entertained by many. The letter, 
written to the Kreuszzeitung by Herr Ernst, reads in 
part as follows: 

Among our enemies I number also North America. To be 
sure it has not declared war on us, but with its shipments of 
war materials it has stepped to the side of our enemies. Our 
Government has done what it could. But the hour of vengeance 
will come; every crime is atoned for on earth. 


National Feeling 
A White Book 


The correspondent of the Times, in a spirit of fairness, 
places over against this citation, this editorial taken from 


another paper : 

To call a neutral State an enemy during this war and threaten 
him with punishment we do not consider to be exactly the pin- 
nacle of policy. No one will take it in bad part that Herr Ernst 
thinks or feels what he pleases. But during a war more than 
at any other time one ought to be more careful to consider what 
feelings and thoughts one disseminates for publication. 


A “White Book” recently issued answers the accusa- 
tions of cruelty made by the Belgian Commission to the 
United States and by the Bryce Commission, by denying 
that undue severity was exercised toward the Belgians, 
and by making the following counter charges and state- 


ments: 

Concentrated attacks were made on the soldiers in violation of 
The Hague Convention. In some instances hot tar and scalding 
water were poured upon the Germans, and captured soldiers were 
maltreated. In Aerschot civilians fired from the windows of 
dwellings, and the German commander was treacherously mur- 
dered in the Mayor’s house after being received there as a guest. 
In Dinant shots were fired on the soldiers from the cathedral. 
In Louvain priests urged the citizens to attack the troops. Shots 
were fired on hospitals containing wounded soldiers. The ad- 
mission is made that Germans set the houses of some of the 
offenders in Louvain afire, but it is asserted that the soldiers 
themselves checked the conflagration. 


Great Britain—The new Cabinet, as announced on 
May 26, consists of the following Ministers: Prime Min- 
ister and First Lord of the Treasury, H. H. Asquith, 
Liberal; Exchequer, Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, Liberal; Foreign Secretary, 
Sir Edward Grey, Liberal; Admir- 
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alty, Arthur J. Balfour, Unionist (new member) ; War, 
Earl Kitchener; Minister of Munitions, Lloyd George, 
Liberal; Chancellor of Lancaster, Winston Churchill, 
Liberal; Lord Chancellor, Sir Stanley Buckmaster, Lib- 
eral; President of the Council, Marquis of Crewe, Lib- 
eral; Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Curzon, Unionist (new 
member) ; Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, Liberal ; 
Colonies, A. Bonar Law, Unionist (new member) ; 
India, Austen Chamberlain, Unionist (new member) ; 
Ireland, Augustine Birrell, Liberal; Agriculture, Lord 
Selborne, Liberal (new member) ; Attorney-General, Sir 
Edward Carson, Unionist (new member) ; without port- 
folio, Marquis of Lansdowne, Unionist (new member). 

Mr. Asquith remains at the head of the new Coalition 
Cabinet as Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, while Mr. Churchill is practically shorn of all 
authority by his appointment to the 
honorary post of Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. David Lloyd 
George is transferred, temporarily it is said, from the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, his portfolio being 
given to Reginald McKenna, to a new post known as the 
Ministry of Munitions. This is an important change 
which, while it does not justify the bitter attacks made 
upon Lord Kitchener, seems to admit the criticism that 
shells and other ammunition have not been supplied in 
proper quantity and when required to the troops. The 
official announcement of the new Cabinet, which says 
that the names bear the approval of the King, contains 
the statement that John Redmond, the Nationalist 
Leader, was offered a place in the Cabinet. Mr. Red- 
mond, did not accept, however, because of the party tra- 
dition which does not justify the presence of an Irish 
Nationalist in the Government while Ireland continues 
without home rule. Almost irrespective of their party 
views, the English press comment upon the new Cabinet 
without enthusiasm. The Liberal organs deplore the 
exclusion of Lord Haldane and the inclusion of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, but on the whole the impression is left that 
all are willing to make the best of a situation which they 
view as an unfortunate necessity. The press is unani- 
mous in urging the country to accept the new Cabinet 
loyally, to abstain from carping criticism, and to recog- 
nize the unique responsibility, the gravest in the history of 
the nation, resting upon the Ministry. “To-day we are all 
under discipline,” is a typical comment, “and owe unques- 
tioning obedience to those who command the operations.” 
The retention of Lord Kitchener indicates the confidence 
felt in him by all parties, and it is felt that since many 
of his duties will now be assumed by the Minister of 
Munitions, he will be able to apply himself more directly 


Opinions on the 
New Cabinet 


_to his paramount task, which is “to make” soldiers. On 


the other hand, the resignation of Lord Fisher has been 
accepted, and his successor is Sir Henry Bradwardine 
Jackson. The new First Sea Lord was born in 1855 and 
entered the Navy at the age of thirteen. He is widely 
known for his services in connection with the develop- 








ment of wireless telegraphy in the Navy. For his work 
in electrical physics he was made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Many non-Catholics share with Catholics the view that 
the passage of an Act placing the offspring of unlawful 
unions exactly on the level with children born in wedlock 
would be a profound calamity to the 
country. Certainly it would en- 
courage those who are inclined to 
take a lax view of the sanctity of marriage, and who are 
working for more liberal facilities for divorce, to persist 
in their attacks on the laws of marriage. Speaking in 
London, Father Bernard Vaughan did not hesitate to use 
strong language in connection with this and other pagan 
projects which a blatant minority are vigorously promot- 
ing. ‘We have been told again and again that unmarried 
mothers must not be blamed; that the khaki men having 
so bad a time in the trenches should have been given a 
better time at home; whatever he likes to have he should 
have, and the country should be thankful that he leaves 
behind him an unmarried mother with children to be in 
the future the supporters and builders of our Empire. A 
Christian people talking like this? Snapping their fingers 
in the face of Christ, shrieking out, ‘We will not have 
this Man to rule over us, we will be ruled by pleasure.’ 
We shall have to be scourged yet more before we are 
brought to our knees to beg God’s pardon.” 


Pagan Projects 


Ireland.—Mr. Redmond’s action in holding up the 
Munition Areas Bill until the discrimination against Irish 
liquor industries was removed forced Lloyd George to 
drop his surtaxes on heavy beers and 
high grade whiskies. Mr. O’Brien 
deserves the credit of compelling a 
division on the question, the first since the war, and thus 
frustrating Mr. George’s plans. His apparent purpose, 
under pretext of keeping British munition workers sober, 
to weight still further Ireland’s heavy burden of dispro- 
portionate taxation, has weakened Irish confidence in the 
Government’s good faith, and, on the other hand, many 
English Liberal organs and representatives have threat- 
ened to take revenge on the Irish Party when the Home 
Rule Amendment Bill comes up for settlement. The an- 
nouncement immediately thereafter of a Coalition Cabi- 
net, in which Sir Edward Carson is Attorney-General, has 
created further misgivings regarding the future. It 
means that Home Rule will not be established during the | 
present Parliament, no matter what the course of the 
war, for the dissolution of the Cabinet will be followed 
by a general election, and if the Unionists win, which is 
just as likely, since they will have equal credit for the 
conduct of the war, they can so draft the Amendment 


A New Peril 
to Home Rule 


| Bill as to nullify Home Rule. The Irish Party issued a 


statement approving of Mr. Redmond’s refusal to enter 
the Cabinet and urging the resumption and continuance 
of active organization at home “until the Irish Govern- 
ment is in actual control of every inch of Trish soil.” 
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The Gaelic Athletic Association's recent reaffirmation | 
of its rule excluding police, soldiers or army pensioners 
from membership was brought up before the House of 
Commons by the Unionists, who 
claimed that, as this association con- 
sisted of the flower of the young 
men of Ireland, its action restrained recruiting and was 
tantamount to treason. A circular has been issued from 
the Civil Service department forbidding all officials 
to accept or retain membership in the Irish Volunteers. 
As this organization is for the defense of Ireland only 
and for no rebellious purposes, and as officials had full 
liberty to join the Orange Covenant, which was directed 
against the authority of Parliament, the discrimination 
is regarded as an act of bad faith from a Home Rule 
Government. The Gaelic League, one of the few really 
Irish movements not yet charged with disloyalty, is ex- 
tending its organization widely, and its summer colleges 
and Feisanna this year are having unprecedented suc- 


Irish Organizations 


cess. 


Mexico.—The strange silence maintained about the 
horrible conditions that have obtained in Mexico for 
months past, has at last been broken by official statements 

from the President and the Red 

Mexicans Starving Cross Society. The substance of 

both messages is that Mexico is 
starving ; a fact well known to readers of America. Des- 
pite the hunger of the people Carranza seized 600 tons of 
grain shipped into the country for popular relief, and 
then denied the existence of famine. The Red Cross 
statement is as follows: 


growing steadily worse. At 
are fed daily. Many 
The farmers from the 


Conditions in Mexico are 
Monterey 
refined families apply at night for aid. 
surrounding country are coming to the city to buy corn to 
feed their but can not obtain it. 
Multitudes are on the verge of starvation. At Durango the 
Government's efforts to keep down the price of food sup- 
plies failed, Monterey and Torreon, where 
famine prevails, are willing to pay any price. Food supplies 
are becoming so scarce and the cost so high that the poorer 
classes are unable to buy, and are in a deplorable condition. 

At Tampico all food is about exhausted. There is no flour 
The conditions in outlying districts are 


several thousand persons 


workmen and _ families, 


as buyers from 


and very little corn. 
still worse, and tales of the starvation of the poor peons are 
constantly coming into the city. At Vera Cruz and in the 
surrounding country famine conditions At Jalapa, 
the capital of the State of Vera Cruz, the general condition 
of the town is appalling. Money was raised by the Chamber 
of Commerce to relieve the distress and corn was imported, 
but the funds were The local civil authori- 
ties then took up the matter, with little success. The day 
that no car arrives the town goes hungry. Most distressing 
scenes took place at the Municipal Hall when these rations 
were distributed. 2,500 women were collected at 7 
o’clock in the morning to get in line for the distribution, 
which began at 11, and standing in the sun so long, unable 
to move for fear of losing their places and their chance for 
a mere handful of corn, resulted in many: cases of fainting 
from exhaustion, some were injured, and on several oc- 
two have been killed. Many, after waiting 


prevail. 
exhausted. 


soon 


Some 


casions one or 


for hours, went home crying, for the supply ran out, and, 
summing up the case, it means the practical starvation of 
the town. On the west coast the inhabitants are reported 
as starving. Acapulco is practically without food supplies 
and conditions are most distressing in all that region. When 
a boatload of corn was brought into Acapulco the rush of 
the people was so great to get some of the grain that several 
children were trampled to death and a number of women 
injured. 

In Mexico City the situation is very grave and the shortage 
in all cereals is felt intensely. As early as March a hundred 
thousand persons were reported suffering from hunger. 
Conditions have grown steadily worse, and many are starv- 
ing. Mules, horses and oxen have been killed or exported, 
as there is nothing to feed them. For the food supplies that 
remain fabulous prices have been reached, so only the rich 
can buy. Epidemics of smallpox and typhus fever prevail, 
and medicine is prohibitory in price. The city has 600,000 
inhabitants in danger of perishing from hunger, misery and 
epidemics. Serious food riots have taken place. While the 
Government was distributing some corn to relieve the food 
situation, a crowd of about 8,000 people gathered, by far 
larger than the amount of corn available for distribution. On 
account of the state of weakness to which hunger is bring- 
ing this people and the heat and the crush of the crowd, 
anxious not to return with empty hands, about 250 people 
fainted and had to be carried to the Red Cross Station to be 
attended. 


The President’s statement which is in the nature of an 
appeal to the American people, reads: 

WASHINGTON, May 28. 
To THE PuBLic: 

The American people, with characteristic generosity and 
an impartial spirit of brotherhood with all nations, have con- 
tributed liberally toward the relief of the appalling suffering 
caused by the unprecedented war in Europe. 

There has now arisen a condition of equally great suffer- 
ing and need close to our own borders. Due to several years 
of internal disturbance the unfortunate people of many parts 
of Mexico have been reduced to the verge of starvation and 
unless aid is rendered they may die in great numbers for 
lack of food. 

The American Red Cross is ready to undertake relief work 
for the benefit of the Mexican people. I appeal most earn- 
estly to our people, therefore, to contribute both money and 
supplies of food to mitigate the suffering and misery so close 
at hand. All contributions in money may be sent to the 
American Red Cross, Washington, or to its treasurers. Those 
who able to contribute corn, rice, beans or flour are 
requested to communicate with the American Red Cross 
headquarters, Washington, for instructions. 

Wooprow WILSON. 


are 


These pitiable conditions are further emphasized by 
this wire from the American consul at Monterey: 


The Monterey Chamber of Commerce has asked me to 
appeal to the American National Red Cross for food for the 
starving people of Monterey. The Chamber of Commerce 
has stood nobly by the people, but has reached its limits. 
The commanding general assures free freight and free duties. 
The city is without food and the people will starve unless 
help comes quickly. 

We do not want money, but most earnestly beg for corn, 
beans and rice. If we can have help for three weeks until 
green corn and garden stuff come on we will be safe, but we 
must have corn, beans, rice and flour or starve. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Ethics of Twilight Sleep 


NE of our latest social fads is childbirth in twilight 
sleep, and this has serious moral bearing. A 
method of effecting painless childbirth through the use 
of scopolamine and morphine was used first in 1902, and 
in 1906 Dr. Gauss of the University of Freiburg in 
Baden reported a series of five hundred such cases. The 
woman’s condition in his clinic was called a Dammer- 
schlaf, a twilight sleep, because she is somnolent and 


obstetricians tried the drugs about 1903, but they quickly 
abandoned the method. Recently the process has been 
revived in this country because of exploitation in periodi- 
cals like McClure’s Magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Metropolitan. The articles in 
the magazines were written by persons who are not phy- 
sicians, and the erroneous statements are dangerously 
misleading. The Ladies’ Home Journal, however, while 
favoring the method, published letters from several lead- 
ing obstetricians in the United States, all of whom are 
opposed to the use of these drugs during parturition. 
There are, nevertheless, a few skilful obstetricians who 
employ the method and approve it under certain restric- 
tions. In the best hands the treatment is dangerous, and 
when employed by incompetent physicians it ‘is fre- 
quently fatal to the child. 

Scopolamine, one of the drugs used in this method, 
is an alkaloid obtained from the roots of Scopolia Carnio- 
lica, and it can not be differentiated chemically from 
hyoscine. Both scopolamine and hyoscine act upon the 
cerebral cortex, and produce sleep; they depress the 
center of respiration, and the motor centers of the spinal 
cord; and they intensify the action of morphine and 
other narcotics. Occasionally patients are found who 
have an idiosyncracy against scopolamine, and are in- 
tensely or even fataily poisoned by extremely minute 
doses, but these cases are altogether exceptional. Bab- 
cock [Proceedings Amer. Therapeut. Soc. 1912] re- 
ported a curious case of a negress who was fatally 
poisoned by scopolamine. After all respiration had ceased 
for twenty-five minutes he resuscitated her so that she 
lived for forty-three hours. By the way, there are innu- 
merable cases like this which prove that the soul does 
not leave the body when breathing and heart-beat cease 
in apparent death, and absolution may be given, or 
rather must be given, as late as an hour or more after 
the apparent death of a person to whom the priest comes 
late. 

Morphine, the main drug in the twilight sleep method 
to which scopolamine is an adjutant, is made much more 
powerful in its effects by the addition of scopolamine, 
and whenever morphine and scopolamine, or any similar 
drug, are given hypodermically to a pregnant woman, as 


| they are administered in this method, they are at once 


carried by the blood to the child. Children up to adoles- 
cence all withstand the action of morphine badly, and a 
child in the womb is readily overwhelmed by it, especially 
when it is intensified by the scopolamine. Just in this 
fact lies the chief moral crux in the use of the twilight 
sleep process of obstetrical delivery. Commonly the 
woman goes on to the end safely, if in competent hands ; 
but if constant watch is not kept by the very bedside by 
a skilful observer the baby is not only liable to be killed, 
but it almost surely will be killed. And its danger is not 
from the drug alone directly. 

If it happens that the mother is especially susceptible 


wholly or partly unconscious of pain. Many American _ to scopolamine or morphine the first will cause delirium 


and the second coma, or the respirations may become 
arythmic and be reduced to four or five a minute, in- 
stead of about eighteen. The kidneys may be so affected 
by morphine that total suppression of function is brought 
about. Labor may be prolonged, and an atony caused 
which will result in grave hemorrhage. These are 
all exceptional conditions but liable to occur, and often 
there are no premonitory symptoms. Some of the lay 
writers on this subject dwell upon the importance of the 
variable dose of the drugs, and they try to make out two 
schools—one the constant-dose operator and the other 
the man that varies the dose to suit the patient. Any 
rational physician suits the dose to the patient. 

In the Journal of the American Medical Association 
for May 22, 1915, Dr. Baer, an obstetrician of the Reese 
Maternity Hospital, Chicago, reported sixty twilight 
sleep cases—the series ended on February 5 last. These 
show that even under the most favorable conditions in a 
maternity hospital the results were very unfortunate in 
all but about five of the cases. The rooms in which the 
patients were treated were large, and had sound-proof 
walls and doors, the nurses were selected carefully and 
were always in attendance and there was a physician 
present constantly, 

Of the sixty cases, twenty-six were tabulated as “no 
success.” In half of these twenty-six the drug had no 
effect whatever, or so slight an effect it was of no avail. 
A few women were made very restless and delirious, six 
had to have restraining sheets put on them, one tried to 
kill herself and had to be shackled for four days, another 
woman was poisoned, two babies were nearly killed, one 
mother was nearly killed, and she was a supposedly ideal 
case for the treatment, and one woman with her baby 
was killed. Even among the only six cases tabulated as 
“completely successful,” one woman was very delirious, 
throwing herself about in a maniacal manner. The 
woman that was killed had not received pituitrin, but her 
death was like that which often occurs after a premature 
use of this drug. Thirty-two of the women complained 
of a thirst so intense as to be pitiable. Headache and 
vertigo were observed in twenty-four cases ; the headache 
caused severe suffering in several women and lasted for 
days, yet these same women without the scopolamine- 
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morphine treatment would have been done with all 
trouble after from eight to eleven hours. Pain was not 
decreased in nineteen of the women, restlessness was 
present in eighteen, and a “ghastly” delirium in nine. 

Dr. Polak, professor of obstetrics at the Long Islan: 
College Hospital, reported fifty-one cases of successful 
twilight sleep delivery as happening before December, 
1914, in his clinic, and since then he has more than 
doubled the number. There is no reason for doubting 
his statements. The reports, however, from Freiburg 
are not reliable. Dr. Joseph B. De Lee, professor of 
obstetrics in the Northwestern University, Chicago, is 
one of the best authorities in his specialty in America, 
and he tried the method in 1903 but abandoned it. In 
1913 he visited the maternities in Berlin, Vienna, Munich, 
and Heidelburg, and he found that all these had tried 
the method and had rejected it. He studied ten cases in 


Professor Kronig’s clinic at Freiburg and he tells us his | 


impressions were “decidedly unfavorable to the method 





ef twilight sleep. In all ten cases the labor was | 
prolonged ; in two cases for forty-eight hours. In three 


cases pituitrin had to be given to save the life of the 
children, and if this drug is given early in labor, as it 
had to be given in these cases, it is likely to rupture the 
uterus. In five of the cases instruments had to be used 
owing to the paralyzing effect of the drugs, and the re- 


sults were bad. Besides several of the women became 


so delirious and violent that ether had to be used to con- | 


trol them, and as a result their babies were born nar- | peace give him the very leverage he needs, add the fine 


cotized and asphyxiated. One child had convulsions for 
several days.” 

This is only a part of the whole miserable description, 
which is such that it can not be printed except in a medi- 
cal journal. 
series of absolute successes have peculiar standards of 
success, or peculiar standards of veracity. 


cept in a hospital and where an expert obstetrician is 
present continuously. Even in these circumstances it 
fails often with women who need it most, and the baby 
may be killed. Secondly, morphine is always dangerous 


souls the world holds no sway, for they are conscious of 
the truth of the saying of a’ Kempis: “All is vanity ex- 
cept loving God and serving Him alone.” Frequently 
and insistently do the beauty and advantages of a life 
“hid with Christ in God” appeal to them. And yet, 
ardently desirous though young men of this other-worldly 
type may be to lead such a life, not infrequently does it 
happen that, for one reason or another, they do not re- 
gard the priesthood as their goal. That sacred calling 
has for them no attraction. Some of the youths in ques- 
tion shrink from the holy ministry because of the heavy 
responsibility it involves; others feel reluctant and ill- 
prepared to enter on the long course of studies ecclesias- 
tical students have to undergo. For the young man then, 
whom the world solicits in vain, but who does not feel 
drawn to the priesthood, is there no place in the courts 
of the Lord? Must such a choice soul remain in the 
world dragging out perhaps an aimless existence? 

“In my Father’s house there are many mansions.”” And 
so in the Church exists a state where the young man in 
question may have ample scope for his zeal and at the 
same time find the very haven and harbor of safety which 
he has been seeking for his soul’s rest. Not that he is 
to lead an existence merely safe and sheltered: on the 


| contrary, in his capacity as a Christian teacher he is to 


Evidently the men who are reporting long | 


be a very outpost of Christian faith, but he is to draw his 
strength from that inner source of the hidden life where 
power is truly made perfect. Religion, his vows, his 
temper to an instrument kept bright by constant service, 
and equip him mightily to meet and, so far as in him 
lies, make better the world. The state that offers this 
opportunity is the Brotherhood. 

I fear we Tose sight of the fact, Bishop Schrembs writes, 


| that boys and young men who do not feel any vocation to 
| the holy priesthood might readily and gladly consecrate 
The method is impractical from any point of view ex- | a Kees to Ged in same tenting cheery & Demers, 


to the life of children, and morphine plus scopolamine is | 
more so, and the younger the child the greater the | 


danger. 
mother from pain, which is certainly very great, does not 
justify the risk of the child’s life even in hospitals and 
under the care of skilled obstetricians. 

AustTIn O'MALLEY, M.D. 


The Young Man and the Brotherhood* 


HE eyes of not a few of our young men are anointed 
with that marvelous light which St. John speaks of, 

and which enables them to realize “what shadows they 
are and what shadows they pursue.” Over such choice 





*The thirty-fourth of a series of vocational articles. 


This danger is so great that the relief of the | 





were their attention called thereto. The various Brother- 
hoods are glad to offer exceptional facilities to good boys 
who give a fair promise of a genuine vocation. . . . 
Brothers have an important part to play in the wide activi- 
ties of the Church. 


Indeed, to name but one field that awaits many more 
such laborers, they are imperatively needed for the full 
development of our Catholic high school movement. 

“Who grasps the child,” said Francis Thompson, 
“grasps the future.” The apostolate of imparting to the 
young a knowledge and love of God and godliness is one 
of the most cherished works of the Church. To this 
apostolate have the members of our teaching Brother- 
hoods consecrated their lives. A noble mission it is, one 
that affords a most attractive and meritorious occupation 
to the young man who wishes to take an active part in 
promoting God’s glory and the welfare of the Church. 
The teacher of a group of youths, as a writer has very 
well said, and his words are especially applicable to the 
religious teacher, combines the offices of the pastor and 
Bishop Byrne, of Nashville, has pointed out 


the parent. 
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that the teacher’s calling “has an advantage in some 
respects over the priesthood. The teachers are constantly 
with their pupils, shaping their souls, coloring them, in- 
forming them, making them instinct with life and mo- 
tives, and giving them high ideals and worthy aspira- 
tions.” The instructor who spends six hours a day with 
the child, Dr. J. G. Holland used to say, spends three 
times as many hours as the father does and twenty-fold 
more time than the pastor. No wonder that the doctor 
added: “I have no words to express my sense of the im- 
portance of the teacher’s office.” Should not such utter- 
ances be an incentive to our young men to consecrate 
their lives to the apostolate of Christian education? Tens 
of thousands of the choicest children of the Church, in- 
spired by the love of God, have been alive to the solid 
service they could render their Heavenly Father by 
adopting teaching as a vocation and not merely as a step- 
ping-stones to some other profession or business. As re- 
ligious educators such persons become associated with 
Christ Himself in the salvation of souls. “The apostle- 
ship of the Church in these present times I consider 
principally to be in the hands of Christian teachers,” de- 
clares Archbishop Ireland—a weighty statement indeed. 
Were the nature and rewards of the Brother’s vocation 
really known to our young men, it is certain an increased 
number of them would embrace that state. The mission 
of Christian education Archbishop Ryan considered to 
be far above that of any learned profession, and second 
only to the Divine Ministry. 

What studies should the young man who aspires to a 
teaching Brotherhood have made? No hard and fast 
rule is laid down. There is no formal entrance examina- 
tion as a condition of admission, nor is a high school 
training necessary, but if one has made such a course, 
so much the better. One who has creditably passed the 
grammar grade branches need have no diffidence in his 
ability to prosecuute satisfactorily the program of 
studies mapped out for novices in a Brotherhood. These 
programs are becoming more and more thorough and 
extensive, because within the last decade the sphere of 
activity of our Brotherhoods has been changing. Now, 
many such institutes are devoting their energies largely 
to the work of the high school. 

It may truly be said that never was the demand for 
Brothers so insistent and their apostolate so wide, so 
powerful, or so interesting, as at the present time. “More 
and more the need of teaching Brothers is felt,” a vener- 
able prelate tells us, having particularly in mind the apos- 
tolate of the Catholic high school. “It is a role which no 
others can adequately fill; and the work of parish priests 
will always be incomplete, in one way or another, if the 
Brothers are not there to prepare and support that work.” 

Not all Brothers, however, are engaged in the class 
room. A variety of occupations is to be found in our 
Brotherhoods, so that young men who have no aptitude 
for study, nor a desire for teaching, can render useful 
service in some of the industrial or clerical occupations 





carried on in connection with Brothers’ establishments. 
In not‘a few of these houses nearly every trade and craft 
has its representative. Many of the religious also are 
engaged as secretaries, treasurers, stewards or disciplin- 
arians in boarding schools. This multiplicity of employ- 
ments is not without its advantages. Brothers for whom 
the class room has no attraction, or for whom the stress 
and strain of teaching is too hard, may readily find in the 
cloister some more congenial employment. Even in the 
humblest occupations in a religious community one can 
contribute much to the success of its apostolate. “In the 
king’s service,” runs the adage, “nothing is small.” 

“How am I to tell if I have a vocation for a Brother- 
hood? What are the signs?” a young man may ask. 
Two things are ordinarily required, say theologians, and 
are sufficient to determine one’s vocation: a fitness for 
the work, and an inclination to become a religious. All 
the qualities necessary to enter the religious state, Arch- 
bishop Elder reduced to three: good will, good health 
and good sense. 

The young man who contemplates entering a Brother- 
hood will find much that is helpful and interesting in the 
following works: “The Religious State,” by St. Alphon- 
sus; “The Choice of a State of Life,” “What Shall I 
Be?” “Paradise on Earth,” “In Thy Courts,” “A Gate- 
way to the Religious Life,” ‘““An Earthly Paradise,” and 
“Out of Many Hearts: Thoughts on the Religious Voca- 
tion.” 


Notre Dame, Indiana. BROTHER AIDAN, C.S.C. 


Athletics and Character 


F athletics are not advantageous to health in spite of 
all the claims that have been made, at least the ad- 
vocates of our modern educational devotion to athletic 
competitions will insist that they form a fine training of 
character. Boys and young men learn on the athletic 
field the necessity for repressing self, cooperating with 
others. Above all, they learn the precious lessons of 
self-restraint, for any tendency to resentment notoriously 
preoccupies a player’s attention so much that he loses 
zest for the game. All this by teaching him to take the 
worst with the better in sport, lays a fine foundation for 
the game of life. Besides physical exercise burns up 
energy that in youth is so prone to accumulate and flow 
over into dangerous spheres of activity or excesses of 
one kind or another, and so athletics are a real moral 
factor in our schools. It has ever been the tradition of 
the athletic squad that there must be no indulgences. 
Hence cigarettes, alcoholic liquors and sexual divagations 
of all kinds are frowned upon and thoroughly repressed 
by the good spirit created among the boys themselves, 
without the necessity for mean espionage. 

It may be admitted that the feeling that excesses of 
any kind would impair their physical efficiency and dis- 
turb their ability as athletes, acts as an effective motive 
for a time in lessening excesses and indulgences of many 
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pline have a definite effectiveness in the formation of 
habit, and help toward an enduring purpose in self- 
restraint. Undoubtedly in so far as such conditions 
obtain, the effect is good. When it is recalled, however, 
that the motive for this self-restraint is low, and consists 
only in the desire to keep the body at its highest level of 
physical ability, it is more than doubtful whether it has 
much effect in producing any real habit. There is a very 
definite tendency to reaction immediately on the breaking 
of training, which often has serious consequences. As a 
matter of fact the accumulation of physical energy and 
the definite attempt to create a machine as physically 
efficient as possible leaves young men after training in 
a physical condition in which, unless a great deal of 


physical exercise is taken, there is unusual energy con- | 


stantly manufactured,.and this energy is apt to be used 
up in the machine itself with short-circuiting evil of 
many kinds as a result. 

This is not mere theory; it is very well recognized by 
college and university faculties from rather frequent ex- 
periences. College men have been known to celebrate 


the breaking of training by special indulgences of the | 
_ that his surgeons said that it seemed to be wax and not 


flesh, arranged for beforehand, looked forward to for 
weeks and carried to extreme excess. 
cumstances it is easy to understand that much harm is 
done rather than good. Indeed the training table with 
its regulation of diet entirely for the purpose of produc- 
ing physical efficiency, that is, of making as perfect an 
animal as possible for the time being, has many un- 
fortunate results. The strain of excitement and intense 
anxiety which often produces in young men the state 
called “going stale,” is really a highly neurotic, rather 
emotional condition with large elements of hysteria in it. 
Young men who have been beaten in a big game are 
known, and indeed many magazine stories tell about them, 
to have broken down and wept in their dressing rooms 
after the game. Anything that tends to produce such a 
state of mind and body, far from encouraging self-re- 
straint, rather has the opposite effect, and while for the 
time the athletes, because they are under surveillance 
and feel the yoke of the honor of their college on their 
shoulders, may keep from indulgences, the effect upon 


character and personality is as a rule only temporary, | 


and it is questionable whether it is not harmful in the end. 

It is often said that strenuous athletics make men cap- 
able of standing pain without whimpering and thus. keeps 
them from becoming what a worthy ex-president called 
mollycoddles. The capacity to stand pain when a crowd 
is looking on is a very different thing, however, from the 
ability to bear physical and mental anguish when one is 
alone, and the supreme trials of life usually come at 
moments when men have a great sense of loneliness. 
What we need is not the man who can in the midst of 
publicity brazen it out and conceal his feelings and 
through human respect keep from making a spectacle of 
himself, but the man who in modest obscurity can do his 
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kinds. The general idea is that such times of self-disci- | 


| strengthened by high motives. 


Under these cir- 


_as well as of body, to center their efforts on those who 
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duty, cost what it may, of sacrifice or pain. Professor 
Dwight, of Harvard, knowing that he was doomed to die 
from cancer, perfectly sure from day to day of the ad- 
vance of his disease, realizing that there was absolutely 
no hope, and feeling the ravages of the infection ever 
more and more, yet continuing his classes and his labora- 
tory work, gathering in the scattered ends of work that 
he had not yet completed, and bringing it to as fine a 
termination as possible, is a much better example of 


_ heroism than the man who before applauding thousands, 


refuses to allow any manifestation of pain to escape him 
lest he should be disgraced. 

There is the story of the Spartan boy who having 
stolen a fox concealed it beneath his outer garment, and 
fearful lest it should be discovered, permitted the animal 
to tear out his vitals rather than reveal its presence. This 
is of course Spartan fortitude. It resembles much more 
nearly the fortitude of the American Indian in the old 
days. It needs no physical training to act thus, if the mind 
is firmly made up and the character has been thoroughly 
A late General of the 
Jesuits refusing to take an anesthetic for the removal of 
his arm at the shoulder and standing the pain so well 


flesh that they were cutting, is an example of what train- 
ing of the interior life can do. Very few of those who 
know the real power of even the gentlest of men, and 
apparently the most delicate of gentlewomen, to stand 
pain, have any idea that the supposed hardening process 
through which the prize fighter, the football player and 
some of the others go, is at all equal to training of char- 


| acter in its efficiency to enable the individual to withstand 


pain. 

It has sometimes been said that rough and even crimi- 
nal natures can be made better by training in athletics. 
It is not infrequently true that in reformatories some of 
the undernourished, muscularly defective, slum-raised 
prisoners seem to be incapable of improvement in conduct 
and unable to profit by such instruction as would fit them 
for useful service in later life, until they have been 
brought up to normal health. In the experience of the 
Reformatory at Elmira in New York, it is noted that 
many of these unfortunates from the city have neither 
the desire nor the capacity for the simplest instruction ; 
but after a course of physical training, there appears 
the ability to profit by mental training. These are, how- 
ever, very exceptional cases. It is a question of health 
and not of strength with them. I need scarcely say that 
it is not on such poorly nourished defective specimens of 
humanity that our athletic training is exercised in col- 
leges. On the contrary it is on those of robust body and 
thorough muscular development that the trainers depend. 
It is just because competitive athletics distract the atten- 
tion of those in charge of the departments of physical 
education from the weak and delicate who might be 
really improved in health and strength and vigor of mind 
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already have more than enough of the physical in their | 
nature, that intercollegiate and interscholastic athletics © 


are particularly undesirable. 

A careful writer on the subject said in the California 
State Journal of Medicine for October, 1913: 

There can be no question as to the desirability of a fairly- 
developed muscular system, kept in reasonable activity both 
for its effect on the organism as a whole and the brain in 
particular. It is, however, to be observed that, considering 
the classes with which we are dealing, namely the students 
of high schools and universities, cases of muscular deficiency 
such as those encountered in Elmira are very rare. 


When they do occur very little is done for them and 
the weaklings take their athletics sitting on the benches, 
“rooting” for the team or after journeying to some dis- 
tant town they spend the night and the money they have 
won by betting, in riotous excesses of various kinds; at 
least so the newspapers tell us. 

A very serious disturbance in the ethical field produced 


ment to betting which it affords. Many a boy at college 


gets a thorough course in the laying of odds from betting | 


on the college team. That leads to all sorts of abuses. | from the abuse no argument holds against the proper use 


| of a thing, yet they seem almost inevitably connected 


member of the team of a large university was offered a | with a development in modern education that the phy- 


He | 


A year or two ago the story ran that the most important 


considerable bribe in order “to throw the game.” 
was known to be a man working his way through college, 
and money might therefore seem much to him; this in 
spite of the fact that athletes who work their way through 
college do not have to work very hard and are not in- 
frequently paid so well for little work that it is evident 
their jobs are only an excuse to keep them from violating 


the rule of receiving money directly for playing on a | 


team. It is probable, however, that the sum of money 
mentioned in the transaction was larger than this young 
man had ever seen together at any one time. There is 
doubt whether the bribe was ever offered. It was surely 
not accepted, but the police had to protect, from the stu- 
dents, the man who was said to have offered it. Appar- 
ently they were afraid that such temptation might win 


their players and anyhow they were not willing to treat | 


the incident with contempt. They had been educated to 
know how much of a temptation money is. 

The other serious abuse is the condition that obtains 
so often in cities after a big game has been played. These 
abuses were so flagrant when the big games were in New 
York that the universities had to take them out of the 
city. It was feared at first that this would injure the 


gate receipts, and the gate receipts are the sacred “cat” | 
of college athletics and must not be touched, or there | 
will be serious disturbance among those interested in | 
Literally millions of dollars a year are now | 
spent in various ways on athletics in this country; gate | to go to Europe, to make a tour of the principal galleries 
receipts are enormous, there are scandals in the handling | 
of the money that are hushed up; there are scandals in | felt a call to the priesthood and the religious life, and, at 
the allotment of tickets, influence, and pull, and push of | 
all kinds are used in the scramble to get seats, and all of | Jesus. 


this is the introduction that the young man at the uni- | 


athletics. 


versity has to life. He certainly learns the game of 
modern life and comes to believe that success is the one 
thing that counts and that looking out for oneself and 
one’s immediate friends, quite regardless of other people, 
is the supreme rule. 

The men who win money on bets, naturally spend it 
liberally and there are big suppers, and now that the 
games are held away from New York City the students 
take the evening trains into the city and celebrate “prop- 
erly.” Broadway knows of their coming and gets ready 
for them and there is a glorious time. 

Some may think this an exaggeration. 
if it be considered to apply to a great part of the student 


It is of course, 


body. Fortunately most college students are not in a 
| position to spend money quite as liberally as this would 


indicate, but the “golden youth,” whose example is so 
infectious, do it regularly, The reporters of our New 
York papers could tell stories about them and the general 


by competitive sports between colleges is the encourage- | happenings after a big game that would make rather 


startling reading if they were considered fit to print. 
These are the abuses connected with athletics and though 


sician, the educator, the moralist, practically agree in 
condemning. Yet this development instead of growing 
less under the shadow of their disfavor is actually grow- 
ing larger and has spread from the colleges and univer- 
sities to the high schools and is now in course of intro- 
duction into the grammar schools, and this all over the 
country. It represents a most interesting state of af- 
fairs. In the concluding paper I shall discuss why this 
state of affairs has developed and continues. 

JAMEs J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Artist, Priest and Exile 


HE story of the Mexican Studio in New York City is 
the story of four hundred Jesuits of Mexico, driven by 
persecution from their homes and churches, and scattered 
abroad penniless, some in the United States, others in Cuba, 
and others yet in different parts of South America. It is 
the story of an artist to whom natural talents and endow- 
ments were but secondary to a vocation to the priesthood 
and the religious life; of one who, in the day of poverty 
and distress, has again taken up his brush and color-box to 
bring some little aid to his exiled brother priests, with one 
of whom he is conducting the Studio. 

Father Gonzalo Carasco, S.J., the artist, is a native of 
Mexico. As a young man he studied art under Mexican, 
French and Italian masters in his native country, where. he 
was entered as a student at the National Mexican Academy 
in Mexico City. At the Academy his artistic ability was 
clearly established, and at the end of his course he decided 
and museums. But, almost on the eve of his departure, he 
the age of twenty-five years, definitely laid aside all thought 
of a career as an artist in the world to enter the Society of 
After his novitiate at San Simon, Michoacan, and 
having made his studies at Saltillo, Mexico, the young Jesuit 
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was sent by his superiors to Spain, that he might copy the 
principal masterpieces in the El Prado Museo, at Madrid. 
In this famous gallery he specialized in the painting of 
heads, modeling himself somewhat after Murillo, for which 
master alone Father Carasco can be said to show any 
Spanish inclinations at all. His sympathies and early train- 
ing, however, drew him to the French and Italian schools 
and not to the Spanish. 

In the course of time Father Carasco returned to Mexico 
and was ordained to the priesthood. In the hours available 
from his priestly work he painted many pictures, especially 
portraits; some of them were in churches, others in colleges. 
It is advisable to say “were,” for now these same pictures 
have either been stolen or destroyed by the Mexican bandits 
and others; more than one have managed to find their way 
into this country, although their location is, of course, un- 
known save to their present owners. In the great Basilica 
of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe there is, or was up to the 
time of the revolution, a painting of heroic proportions, said 
to be one of the largest paintings in Mexico, representing the 
“First Miracle of Our Lady of Guadaloupe”; this painting is 
by Father Carasco. There is hope that the great size of 
the painting may have made it impossible for it to be re- 
moved from the Basilica, though that is no guarantee that 
it has not been riddled with shot. 

At the time when the present revolution broke out in 
Mexico Father Carasco occupied the honored position of 
Rector of the Collegium Maximum, at Tepotzotlan. When 
the troops of Carranza took possession of the town the 
college was seized, and an American, serving as officer 
under Carranza, was placed in charge. His first act was to 
imprison Father Carasco and four other priests. Next he 
set out to explore the college, with the idea of securing 
loot. Then it was that he saw a number of paintings and, 
asking the name of the artist, was told that they were 
painted by Father Carasco. The adherents of the Mexican 
revolution are distinguished neither for learning nor other 
refinements of any kind and, with an eye to the future, the 
American Carranzista tried, by every means in his power, 
to win the rector of the college over to his party. In this 
he was, of course, unsuccessful, and Father Carasco was 
made a close prisoner in consequence. After two days 
Carranza himself arrived in Tepotzotlan, and Father Carasco 
was brought into the presence of the revolutionary chief. 
Carranza forced Father Carasco, by means of violent threats, 
to paint his portrait and, when he had done this, tried to 
get him to throw in his lot with the revolutionists. The 
priest refused even to entertain the idea. He was then urged 
to abandon the Catholic religion, which, very naturally, he 
scorned to do. Carranza himself even offered to make him 
Director of the National Mexican Academy, and the bait 
was disdainfully cast aside. So, by the direct orders of the 
chief, Father Carasco was exiled from Mexico. 

The art of Father Carasco, as shown by examples of his 
work on view at the Mexican Studio, displays an intense 
devotion and spirituality, as though the hands which have 
been consecrated to offer the Holy Sacrifice were striving 
to convey some spiritual truth through the painted canvas. 
There is a richness of color, striking yet subdued, carrying 
with it a thought of glaring sunlit squares without, and cool, 
shaded porticoes wi.hin: a gentleness, a purity, and an in- 
describable something that may best be defined as national 
temperament, if such a term may properly be applied to the 
emotional effect of any painting. Father Carasco has found 
his inspiration in the conventional school of Christian art, 
in devotional subjects, as also in portraiture, and has 
strongly imprinted upon his work the force of his own per- 
sonality and the expression of the highest artistic ideals of 


his native Mexico. At this writing Father Carasco has in 
process of completion a large canvas figuring the spiritual 
conquest of Paraguay by the Jesuits. The scene is a river 
winding through a tropical forest. A raft moves up the 
river, and on it is seen a small company of Jesuits, some 
with musical instruments, others with books of psalmody. 
All are engaged in singing the divine praises, and with them 
are two Indian converts. The only arms of the party are 
their beads and the peaceful instruments of music. A party 
of Indians on the river bank is seen rushing down, surprised 
beyond expression at the sight of this company of white 
men in strange habits and unarmed. It is hoped to place 
this picture on public exhibition shortly. 

The Mexican Studio is not a bureau for soliciting alms, 
nor is it connected in any way with any party in Mexico. It 
is the noble-hearted effort of one who is a great artist, a 
Catholic priest and an exile, to provide by his brush and 
skill some little sustenance for four hundred fellow priests 
of the Society of Jesus who, like himself, have been cast 
out from their home and country. Since he became a Jesuit 
Father Carasco has consistently refused to use his artist’s 
skill as a means of commercial advantage; now he offers 
it, not for himself, but for those who are in need. Patrons 


| of the Mexican Studio, therefore, not only have the privilege 


| be stifled. 


of possessing masterpieces of art, but will hold for all time, 
in each picture from the hand of Father Carasco, a memorial 
of the blood, the sighs and the tears of the priests whom 
the persecutors of the Church have driven out of Mexico. 

’ Henry C. Watts. 


Catholic Summer Camps 


O the careful parent the most anxious time of the year is 
the vacation period, and for the son these holidays are filled 

with perils. Released from the daily duties school imposes, con- 
vinced that each day is intended for recreation purposes, the 
average boy in his undirected search for amusement unconsciously 
braves the dangers of ill-advised companionship and means of 


pleasure. Associates of his own years are necessary; his activity 


| must find in games an opportunity to give vent to youthful spirits, 


the boy’s inborn craving for knowledge and adventure will not 
Whether the lad stays at home or at a summer re- 
sort the conditions are similar and constant supervision is practi- 
cally impossible. The camp alone can fully supply the boy's 
needs. For there his companions are carefully chosen for him, 
his love for sports is satisfied, the world of nature, with its won- 
ders of sky and woods and lake, is always close to him, and. 
best of all, the camp is under the direction of earnest men who 
are wholly occupied in planning his pleasures, guarding from 
dangers and teaching him the boy’s lore of the wild. 

Filling as it does the gap in the school year to the complete 
satisfaction of the boy and to the great relief of his father and 
mother, no wonder the summer camp has been so successful. In 
New England alone about 400 camps are yearly affording 
thousands of boys a season of exhilarating out-door life and 
promoting their physical and moral growth. Nor is there an} 
hardship in the boy’s living under wind-swept canvas, for in 
Eractically every one of the camps enumerated are buildings 
containing a kitchen, dining rooms, lockers, lavatories, a library, 
and particularly a big hall, where, about an open fire, the evening 
can be spent and rainy days passed in comfort. The tents are 
always elevated above the ground, furnished with a good floor 
ard well equipped with flies, so dampness or rain are kept out. 
Canvas rowboats, sailboats and launches give unlimited fun 
afloat, and no camp entrusts any of its flotilla to a boy who has 
not passed adequate swimming tests and who has not proved 
that he knows how to handle himself prudently and to manage 
a boat skilfully. 
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The summer camp is the solution of a serious educational 
problem. A vacation passed there ceases to mean a complete 


break in the process of a boy’s development, for under the dis- | 


guise of woodcraft, the making of collections, manual training, 


first-aid work, navigation and like activities, the boy is storing | 


away useful information and taking a laboratory course in sub- 
jects that schools can only teach from manual and specimen. The 
routine varies, of course, from that of student life, but those 


cualities of character fostered in school are by no means neglected | 
in camp. For there the virtues of obedience, attention, observa- | 


tion, courtesy, regard for others’ rights, self-control, resolution 
and courage become real habits. 


A boy’s health and strength, | 


moreover, are remarkably promoted in these camps, for a whole | 


summer passed in the open with supervised athletic work and 
carefully graded exercises, good food and purest water can not 
fail to send the boy home with a sound, vigorous constitution. 

Mens sana in corpore sano is the slogan of all camp directors. 


| 


But in the Catholic camp great stress is also laid on the im- | 
portance of the boy’s keeping his soul in good health. - Parents | 
appreciate this, and they have seconded so well the enterprise of | 


those who have started camps for Catholic boys that to-day our 
camps in clientele, equipment, environment and management 


admit no superiors and few peers among those conducted by non- | 
Other camps with less material pretensions, though | 


Cetholics. 


directed with equally high principles, extend their benefits to boys | 


whose fathers desire, but can not afford the best. Such camps, 
whether conducted by priests, Brothers or earnest laymen are 


attaining the same end that the Catholic school always has in | 


view: the protection of the child’s precious heritage of faith 
during the most impressionable period of his life. 


A boy’s associations and environment have, of course, a strong 
influence on his character formation. 
contact with masters and acknowledged leaders, his constant 
intercourse with companions, in fact, the whole atmosphere of 
camp ought to be pervaded by a thoroughly Catholic spirit. It 


Consequently his intimate | 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Prohibition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Our lovely critic in Scottdale said in the Pittsburg Observer 
for May 6, 1915, page 2, that the ministers of the Episcopal 
Church, who in their communion service place the cup of alco- 
holic wine to the lips of every man and woman, of every boy 
and girl, are “wolves instead of shepherds.” Then he sat down 
and wrote a letter, telling me how “we must cater to not well- 
informed Protestant minds, to gain them for Christ the Good 
Shepherd.” The method of catering to not well-informed Prot- 
estant minds and of gaining them for Christ by stigmatizing their 
ministers as wolves, is new to me. I never employed it, and [ 
am not prepared to employ it in the future. In the early Chris- 
tian Church Holy Communion was administered under both 
species to men and women, to boys and girls, even to infants. 
Pope Gelasius and Pope Leo the Great ordered that the faithful 
should either receive Holy Communion under both species, or not 
at all (see “Catholic Encyclopedia,” Vol. IV, p. 177). They 
issued these orders for the purpose of detecting pretended Catho- 
lics of the Manichean stripe, who condemned the use of wine. 

Our critic introduces to us Bishop Canevin who “said in an 
address in Cleveland some few years ago that sixty thousand 
die from drink every year in the United States.” Congressman 
Richmond P. Hobson said “some few years ago,” in his book 
“The Great Destroyer,” p. 9, that in our country “700,000 men 
are cut cff untimely every year by alcohol.” The Rev. “Billy” 
Sunday said “some few years ago” and recently (in Philadelphia) 
that the number of persons killed in our country every year by 


| alcohol is 600,000. Other “dry” agitators said “some few years 


is not enough that all nature should eloquently proclaim its | 


Creator’s power and majesty; it is not enough that the masters 
should be Christian gentlemen. To keep the boys’ belief and 
practice vigorous, something more is required, namely the 
Sacraments, the presence of the Holy Eucharist, the priest’s in- 
fluence and that of masters who take the lead in performing 
acts of devotion and virtue. Therefore all Catholic camps number 
on their staff seminarians whose priestly training and aspirations 
well fit them for a work which is admirably in keeping with their 
vocation. Their presence in the camp makes a high standard of 
discipline and conduct on the part of the boys easier to maintain. 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to say much about camps 


conducted by associations and church organizations, for that | 


work is of a different kind, being practically recreational, and 
necessarily so because of the constantly changing membership, 
for the boys stay in camp but a short time. And if the advantages 
derived from the life at the remote, long-season camps are not 
to be had from this class, still many real benefits are offered. 
The zeal and love of the promoters and executives are carrying 
on the more important work of making it possible for our young 
men and boys to pass a vacation under Catholic auspices, and 
they are thus lessening the influence of a wealthy sectarian 


organization, which uses the summer camp as a very enticing | 


lure for our unsuspecting youth. Indeed, the initial movement 
for the formation of organized summer camp work among boys 
of the poorer class, was largely motived by the realization of the 
gravity of this danger. Experience and observation had pointed 
cut unmistakeably that for boys who had no other hope of an 
outing, associations such as the Y. M. C. A. and the non-Catholic 
Boy Scouts had an attraction that was extremely hard to resist. 
J. T.. B. FisHer. 


Director of Camp Namaschaug. 


ago” that this number is 85,000; others again that it is 40,000. 
Their “figures” are anywhere between 10,000 and 700,000. Now, 
there is Mr. Jason Martin who proves in chapter IX of his 
recently-published book “The Fallacy of Prohibition” that “some 
few years ago,” in 1911, the number of deaths from “alcoholism,” 
i.c., from the abuse of alcoholic liquors, was 4,602 in the whole 
United States and never reached the 5,000 mark. His proof is 
taken from United States “Mortality Statistics for 1911,” page 
59. There is quite a difference between 4,602 and 700,000. God 
tless the dear souls of our “dry” arithmeticians! In our younger 
days when we went to school, ’rithmetics were taught with a 
hickory stick, and if we poor fellows turned out solutions of an 
arithmetical problem, which varied between 4,602 and 700,000, 
the best we could do was to get ready for the reception of a 
solid spanking. It’s a pity that wholesale hickory stick has been 
relegated to the attic! Bishop Canevin either did not make the 
assertion, attributed to him, or he was deceived by some “dry” 
spouter. He never declared and never will declare for state-wide 
ur nation-wide prohibition. 

Note that, according to “Mortality Statistics for 1911,” pages 
5¢ and 133, the average rate of deaths from alcoholism was 4.9 
per 100,000 population and that cities in “dry” States contributed 
large quotas to the number of 4,602 persons who died from the 
abuse of alcoholic drinks. The rate of deaths from alcoholism 
was, for instance, in the cities of “dry” Maine 8.9 per 100,000 
population, while the rate of deaths from the same cause in the 
cities of “wet” Kentucky was only 3.2 per 100,000 population. Is 
it reasonable to force 100,000 persons on the “water wagon,” be- 
cause five of them ruin themselves through the abuse of alco- 
holic liquors? If it is, sound logic demands that we prohibit first 
the use of milk and water as beverages. For Dr. Joseph M. 
Matthews, formerly president of the Kentucky Board of Health, 
stated recently that “for every death produced by whiskey, there 
have been 1,000 deaths produced by drinking impure milk, and 
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for every single death produced by whiskey there have been 
5,000 deaths from drinking contaminated water” (quoted by J. 
Martin in chapter IX of his book). This statement is confirmed | 
by United States “Mortality Statistics for 1911.” The death-rate 
from typhoid fever alone, which is caused by impure water, ex- 
ceeded four times the death rate from alcoholism. 

Mannington is in a “dry” State, indeed. We are supposed to 
have “the most drastic prohibition law.” But to judge from the num- 
ber of “jolly fellows” who stagger along the streets of our cities, 
particularly on Saturdays, there are no signs of an excessive 
drought hereabouts. Of course, a man can not buy a glass of 
beer in a decent place, neither can he have it imported from an- 
other State. But if he visits one of our “speak easies” and owns 
the necessary coin, he can get all the “firewater” he wants an: 
more than he needs. Our Tax Commissioner, Fred Blue, will 
die of the blues long before he succeeds in enforcing our “drastic 
prohibition law.” The stupidity of our “dry” agitators reached 
its climax when they thought that they could wipe out men’s 
appetite for alcoholic drinks simply by “rolling up” a large vote 
for the prohibition amendment. You can vote a State “dry,” 
but you can not vote the people of a State “dry.” 

Our critic guessed well when he said that “fibbing may be one 
of the vices increased by prohibition.” Prohibition breeds here, 
like everywhere else, hypocrites, sneaks, liars, “dope fiends,” 
“boot-leggers” and drunkards. The increase of this crowd is the 
punishment we justly deserve for having attempted to “amend” 
the divine law that allows the moderate use of alcoholic liquors. 
But the time will come sooner or later when the people of Wesi 
Virginia will shake off the Turkish yoke of prohibition. I stand 
for licensed and properly conducted saloons, instead of-for “un- 
licensed saloons” which are veritable hell-holes. Not drink, but 
the abuse of drink, causes a number of evils. Men must be 
amed for the abuse. To make thjngs responsible for evils 
that are in reality caused by men themselves, is rank idiocy. 

Mannington, W. Va. C. J. Kuuser. 


The Right to Educate Our Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To supplement your excellent editorial entitled “Food for 
Thought,” would it not be opportune to remind your readers, 
particularly those residents of New York State, of their rights 
and duties in regard to the education of the young. Under our 
system of government, the legislative power is primarily in the 
people and in the legislative body only by delegation from the 
people. In that body this power is subject to such limitations 
as the people may have imposed at the time of delegation. Hence, 
it is our duty to scrutinize every provision of the proposed Con- 
stitution which will empower our legislators in the future to | 
enact our laws. The proposed section may be hereafter the 
source of mischievous legislation. It is safer to remedy this 
in radice. No infringement of our right to educate our children 
should be written into our Constitution even by implication. 

In division VIII of the encyclical Sapientie Christiane, pro- | 
mulgatec on January 10, 1890, His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII. said: | 


We are unwilling to pass this point without exhorting 
here especially the fathers of families to regulate by these 
principles the government of their homes and the education | 
of their children. The family is the cradle of civil society, | 
and to a great extent it is in the domestic circle that the | 
destinies of the states are prepared. Therefore those who 
would destroy Christian institutions begin by attacking the | 
principle of the family by secking to corrupt in it its most | 

| 
| 


tender offshoot. They do not allow themselves to be turned 
aside from their object by any consideration of the fact that 
they can not accomplish that object without perpetrating upon 
the parents a most cruel outrage, for to those parents belongs, 
by virtue of the natural law, the right to educate those to 
whom they have given life, and with that right goes the ob- | 
ligation to shape the education so as to bring the children | 
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to that end for which it was permitted the. parents to 
transmit to them the gift of life. It is therefore of 
strict obligation upon the parents to repel vigorously all 
the unjust violence sought to be done in this matter and to 
preserve the exclusive right they have over the education of 
their children. 


Brooklyn. CATHOLICUS. 


Birth Control: An Open Letter 


To Clara Gruening Stillman, 
Secretary Birth Control League. 

My Dear Mapam:—A careful searching of memory and an 
anxious examination of conscience have not enabled me to dis- 
cever any act or utterance of mine which would justify you in 
expecting that I should consider favorably your invitation, which 
] have received, to become a member of the Birth Control League. 
1 regard the practice which your organization desires to promote 
as immoral, degrading and stupid. The so-called contraceptive 
devices are intrinsically immoral because they involve the un- 
natural use, the perversion, of a human faculty. One of the 
most important human faculties is used in such a way as to 
frustrate its natural end. Such conduct is quite as immoral as 
self-mutilation, or the practice of solitary vice. Any person who 
rejects this fundamental moral principle concerning the wrong- 
fulness of perverting a faculty, must logically hold that there 
is no such thing as intrinsic immorality, that moral badness is 
always identical with individual disutility, and that anything is 
right which any individual thinks is useful for him. 

The practice in question is degrading because it perverts con- 
jugal intercourse from cooperation (potential if not actual) with 
the Creator into a mere means of sensual gratification. It brings 
them down to the level of mutual instruments of indulgence. The 
cisgusting calculation and repulsive artifice which characterize 
the various contraceptive devices, tend inevitably to diminish 
conjugal reverence, self-respect and mutual respect. It is doubt- 
iul whether any normal man or woman ever began such practices 
without suffering a severe moral shock, or continued them with- 
out serious moral degeneration. It is not surprising that men 
and women who thus pervert one of the highest functions oi 
life, and the most intimate relation of marriage, should grow 
obtuse in their perceptions of the sacredness and exclusiveness 
of wedlock, and of the binding character of conjugal obligation. 
It is not a mere coincidence that childless marriages, and one 
or two-child marriages should form such a large proportion of 
the cases in which divorce is sought on “statutory grounds.” 
Incidentally I would observe that, so far as I know, physicians 
are practically unanimous in declaring that all the contraceptive 
piactices are in some degree injurious to health. 

These practices are stupid because they are so evidently sub- 
versive of the end which the Birth Control League professes to 
promote; namely, human welfare. And the advocates thereof 
are short-sighted and superficial. They have not learned the 
obvious lessons of human history, nor grasped the fundamental 
facts of human psychology. They fail to realize the inevitable 
by-products of the practice. It is probably true that if the poorest 
laborers could restrict the size of their families, they could 
raise their standard of living, and increase to some degree their 
material welfare. But this is only one of the consequences. 
When we take a comprehensive view of the situation, we find 
that any group, class, or nation that once becomes addicted to 
the use of contraceptives does not give it up after the immediate 
material ends have been attained. They are not content to take 
advantage of these devices merely until they have reached a level 
of reasonable comfort. They continue them in the interest of 
ease and luxury. This is what has happened and is happening in 
those sections of the middle and upper classes that have adopted 
the abominable vice, and there is no good reason to hope that 
the poorer classes would fail to follow their example. 
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Now, the restriction of the number of children to one, two or 
three for the sake of ease and material satisfaction inevitably 
produces a disinclination to endure hardship, an inability to put 
forth painful effort, and a general weakening of moral fiber. 
This means a decline in every sort of efficiency; for the capacity 
to endure and the ability to do without, will forever remain the 
essential conditions of achievement. Talk as we will about “the 
joy of work,” the sober fact is that every kind of labor involves 
painful exertion if it is carried on continuously, effectively, and 
up to the limit of one’s capacity. There are few if any active 
persons who would not find it more pleasant to diminish con- 
siderably the amount of time and effort that they spend at their 
tasks. Now, a social practice, like the use of contraceptives, 
which aims at a life of ease and a shirking of unpleasant duties, 
reduces fatally the power of endurance, and the ability to carry 
on sustained and effective labor. It affects the few children that 
are born even more than the parents; for it deprives them of 
the necessary training in endurance, and keeps before them the 
bad example of their luxury-loving elders. They are not only 
small in quantity, but poor in quality; that is, in moral quality, 
which is the supreme human quality. The social group that has 
thus weakened its moral fiber inevitably declines in social power 
and importance. Witness the decadence of the New England 
strain in our own population; the condition of the French na- 
tion, as described and deplored by such authorities as the great 
economist, P. Leroy-Beaulieu; and the imminent degeneration 
that threatens certain sections of the English-speaking peoples 
in more than one country, as set forth in detail by Mr. Beale in 
his “Racial Decay.”’ 

I have no intention of denying that large sections of the 
laboring class have only too much opportunity to cultivate their 
capacity for endurance. They would be not only more comfort- 





able but more efficient if this opportunity were considerably di- | 


minished. 
by bettering their condition economically. The remedy advo- 
cated by the Birth Control League is futile and disastrous, in- 
asmuch as, in the long run, and sometimes in the “short run,” 
it impels its votaries to the other extreme, to the pursuit of ease 
and luxury, and to the adoption of ideals and practices which 
inevitably produce moral deterioration and a serious decline in 
efficiency. Wherever the small family cult is practised, it is 
both the effect and the cause of a conception of life which regards 
an indefinite increase of material satisfactions and sensations as 
the highest good. It involves the most far-reaching exemplifi- 
cation that the world has ever known of what Carlyle called 
“pig-philosophy.” Why should we be in haste to fasten this 
curse upon the laboring classes? Until such time as the poorest 
laborers are put in possession of living wages, they have within 
their power an entirely innocent means of keeping down the 
number of their offspring, namely, conjugal abstinence. Those 
parents who have sufficient moral strength to adopt this means 
will be in no danger of character-degeneration through the pres- 
ence of a small instead of a large family. Those who do not 
feel equal to this sacrifice can not aftord to run the risk of the 
moral deterioration which follows the use of contraceptives. 
They reed that natural and compulsory form of self-denial 
which a large family involves. I am well aware that it is easy 
to find exceptions to the dire consequences that I have attributed 
to the practice of the small family cult; but my statements apply 
to large social groups, and assume that the practice is maintained 
through two or three generations. In these conditions experi- 
ence has shown, and continues to show, that the thing is socially 
disastrous. 

Were I a believer in the doctrine that “the end justifies the 
means,” I should, as a Catholic, rejoice in every extension of 
the nefarious practices advocated by the Birth Control League. 
For I should feel assured that every such extension was hasten- 


But the only safe way to bring about this result is | 





ing the day when Catholics would become the predominant ele- 
ment in our population. Already the tendency in this direction 
has been considerably accelerated through the prevalence of the 
small-family cult among non-Catholics. Unfortunately many 
Catholics have been, to some extent, contaminated by the bad 
cxample set in this matter by their separated brethren. Never- 
theless, the extent to which Catholics will become addicted to 
this vice will always remain relatively insignificant. For the 
Church will forever oppose it as something intrinsically and 
eternally immoral, and will deprive those who persist in it of 
access to the Sacraments. In the struggle for existence which 
the use of contraceptives has created, the Catholic element in 
our population will survive because it is the fittest to survive; 
that is, because the Catholic element will retain and sustain those 
moral qualities that are the chief factor in fitness ‘or survival 
among human beings. The mass of Catholics will continue to 
cultivate those qualities which are the only safeguard against the 
development of rotten hearts and flabby intellects. Catholics 
will have not only the quantity, the numbers, but the quality as 
well; for in the nurture of human beings quality can not be 
maintained without quantity. The clearest proof of this state- 
ment is the fact that, as between, say, one hundred large families 
of the poor and an equal number of middle-class families who 
represent the second generation of votaries of the small-family 
cult, a larger number of efficient and achieving persons will arise 
cut of the former group than out of the latter. 

I am invited to send two dollars for membership in the Birth 
Control League. I must respectfully decline, with the observation 
that I had much rather give the money to an organization for 
the training of prize fighters. It would aid in the development 
of at least some manly and human qualities. 

Yours, “more in sorrow than in anger,” 

St. Paul. Joun A. RYAN, D.D. 


% 
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Understanding the Middle Ages 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to enter a protest with regard to the article you ad- 
mitted to your pages of May 13. Your contributor, Vincent 
M’Nabb, therein ventured to repeat for the benefit of your readers 
certain rules he had drawn up for a friend of his, rules calculated 
in his opinion to create sympathy with and right understanding 
ot the Middle Ages. 

For the Middle Ages, Father M’Nabb would seem to have a 
small admiration. And that should be to him a grace and a 
benediction. He has also, however, a touch of “the artistic 
temperament,” a wholly recent disease; and his ideas as well as 
his admirations have become thereby distorted and false. The 
letter he has written to his friend MacEdon, and sent to AMERICA, 
is the letter of a prig. Had he a truer understanding of the 
medievalists, he would have known them as sincere and rational 
Christians. Sincere, they would have despised the affectations 
and silly attitudes which Vincent M’Nabb dreams for them. 
Rational, they would have made short work of superstition and 
sentimentality such as his. Christian, they would have been 
more reverent and sensitive of the sanctity of their Faith, in 
reference to their Divine Founder. 

To anyone who knows the sense and restraint of such poet- 
theologians as Aquinas; of such leaders and thinkers as Antonino 
of Florence; to anyone who knows the singleness and sincerity 
of purpose displayed by the craftsmen of the Middle Ages, the 
vaporings of your contributor are as untrue as they are silly. 
He should be told that there still exists a living tradition in lineal 
descent from the Middle Ages. Aquinas would have no sym- 
pathy with such clever journalistic insincerities as your con- 
tributor ascribes to the medievalists. 


New York. Mopern FRIAR. 
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The Pope and the War 


ELL-INFORMED Catholics have always protested 
against the state of subjection to which the Pope 

has been reduced by his present position in Italy. Not 
opposition to the aspirations of a nation, but deep concern 
for the interests of God has been at the root of their atti- 
The high function of Supreme Pastor demands 
untrammeled freedom. The Father of all nations should 
be the subject of none. His is a universal sovereignty, 
and hence he should be at liberty to communicate with 
all peoples at all times. Although temporal power is not 
essential to the idea of supernatural supremacy, no one 
can fail to see how much it facilitates its exercise; for 
the popes, in spite of their exalted dignity, are human 
‘beings and as such must work through human agencies. 
Any situation therefore, that makes it likely or even pos- 
sible that contingencies shall arise in which the interests 
of a temporal power may demand that a barrier be erected 
before the Throne of the Fisherman, is to be deprecated, 
and of its very nature must be pronounced unsatisfactory. 
In such a state of affairs no Catholic can willingly ac- 
quiesce. Even with the best of good will on the part of 
the Government whose subject the Pope is claimed to be, 
the danger of restrictions being put on the Holy Father 
can not be eliminated. He ought therefore to be free, 
absolutely free, free to come and to go, to send and to 
summon, to write and to be written to, and to communi- 
cate with the whole world without the permission of any 
earthly power. By the very nature of things it ought to 
be beyond the jurisdiction of any single person or any 
group of persons in any way to hamper or question or 
censor the intercourse he may deem it advisable to hold 


tude. 


with his children. 

That this point of view is justified by, the present war 
must be clear to any one who reflects on the matter. La 
Legge delle Guarentigie, commonly known as the Law of 





Guarantees, passed by the Italian Government, May 13, 
1871, professed to assure the Holy Father of his inde- 
pendence. It will be remembered that Pope Pius IX 
protested the following year that the full measure of 
freedom necessary for the proper exercise of his office 
could not be secured to him by any such guarantees. 
Obviously the Parliament that passed the law might 
abrogate it. Besides, even though the law remained on 
the statute book, circumstances might arise which would 
curtail even the sorry independence allowed by the Legis- 
lature. 

Events of the last two weeks have justified the fore- 
sight of the Holy Father. For a time the whole Catholic 
world was a prey to anxiety lest the Italian Government 
might think it necessary to interfere with the working of 
the Law of Guarantees, and lest the Envoys of Aus- 
tria and Germany to the Vatican might be sent 
their passports at the time the Ambassadors of those two 
countries to Italy were dismissed. Fortunately this step 
was not deemed necessary, and so there has been no 
breach of faith on the part of the Italian Government. 
Although the Pope has been spared this affront, yet the 
situation that he deprecated has actually come to pass. 
The Austrian and German Envoys to the Vatican have 
retired from Rome for the time being, not at the request 
of the Pope, but by force of circumstances and on their 
own initiative, communication with their own Govern- 
ments having become practically impossible. Had the 
Pope a kingdom of his own, were it never so small, 
where he ruled supreme, he would still be in official 
communication with sixty millions, more or less, 
of Catholics whose public representatives it was thought 
wise should be withdrawn. The incident is highly in- 
structive, especially for those Catholics who have allowed 
themselves to talk glibly but foolishly about the ad- 
visability of a separation between the temporal and 
supernatural power of the Pope. 


Blind Eyes 


LEARNED association, in Washington is in search 

of a workable code of morals. It proposes to use this 
code as the basis of a moral system to be taught in the 
public schools. Substantial prizes are offered to stimulate 
the constructive faculties of silent Solons and dubious 
Dracos, hidden, it may be, in remote quarters of this fair 
land. ‘The association’s quest proves this at least: that 
there is a decided need of moral instruction in the schools. 
We have put religion out of the schools, and year by year, 
the absurdity of the absolute divorce, zealously main- 
tained between secular and religious instruction, becomes 
more apparent and more harmful. But matters are not 
to be mended by insisting further upon a divorce be- 
tween religion and morality, which, it would seem, the 
association proposes to do. At its best, morality without 
religion is a morality with a purely human sanction, a 
species of transcendental sumptuary legislation. In its 
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average, it is a morality based upon motives suggested 
by expediency. Always, it is a cold abstract system, with 
an appeal no stronger than that offered by a set of sta- 
tistics. 

Who was the man who suddenly discovered that all his 
life he had been speaking prose? Some day, it may dawn 
upon these learned men that the world already possesses 
a system of morality worth trying. It is based upon the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount. A 
copy of these two documents would merit, although it 
probably would not win, the association’s first prize of a 
thousand dollars. 





Lovest Thou Me? 


UST after the miraculous draught of fishes that oc- 
curred during the first year of Christ’s Public Life, 
St. Peter cast himself humbly at the Saviour’s feet and 
told how unworthy he was of having Christ as a friend, 
and again some two years later, shortly after another 
marvelous haul of fish, the Prince of the Apostles was 
not afraid to ask even the Searcher of Hearts Himself 
to bear witness to the strength and sincerity of the love 
he felt for the Master. The attendant circumstances 
of both miracles likewise indicate admirably the strength 
and sincerity of the Master’s love for Simon. Both times 
Christ was, of course, perfectly aware that Peter and the 
other fishermen had toiled the whole night long but had 
caught nothing. He realized too, how tired, hungry and 
discouraged they were. So He first relieved their im- 
mediate temporal needs. Before calling Simon to the 
apostolate, Christ filled with fish the boats of Peter and his 
partners. Prior to conferring the primacy on Simon He 
invited him and his followers to breakfast. While bring- 
ing to a successful issue matters of the highest spiritual 
importance, Our Saviour, be it noted, does not at all 
neglect temporal details of trifling moment. So when the 
Apostles reached the shore of the lake that Paschal 
morning long ago, they found that the Master had ready 
for His “children” “hot coals lying, and a fish laid there- 
on and bread,” they heard Him bidding them add to 
the meal choice portions of their own catch and they be- 
held Him serving them Himself. 

Having lovingly refreshed His guests with material 
food, thus making that lakeside breakfast beautifully 
symbolize what He was about to do, the Good Shepherd 
commissioned St. Peter and all who should follow that 
Apostle in the pastoral office, to feed the lambs and sheep 
of the flock affectionately and carefully till time should 
be no more, completing and perfecting in this way the 
organization of the Church. Moreover, in asking Simon 
Peter before making him Chief Shepherd, “Lovest thou 
Me?”, Christ plainly showed that the main requisite He 
seeks in those who, whether priests or laymen, would 
assist in feeding the Lord’s flock, is a strong attachment 
to Him. No one can offer the Sacred Heart effective 
reparation for others’ disloyalty until he has first proved 








‘lessly inadequate. 


by the daily beauty of his life his own passionate interest 
in the success of the Master’s cause. “Lovest thou Me?” 
is the question Christ is constantly putting to each Cath- 
olic. Happy is he who can answer sincerely with St. 
Peter, “Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee,” for the 
spectacle of such a man’s practical piety “edifies the 
Church” and feeds generously the Good Shepherd's 
flock. 


Coeducation and the Race 


HE question of the education of women has been 
under discussion of late, with the usual result that 
opinions very diverse in character have been expressed. 
Provost Smith of Pennsylvania University, where co- 
education of the complete type exists, finds Pennsyl- 
vania’s system unsatisfactory and advocates the construc- 
tion of a new building to be devoted exclusively to the 
use of the female students, some of whom “seem to be 
more interested in the male students than in acquiring 
knowledge.”” He would have the new college “a long, 
long way from the University buildings,” and although 
he would retain the same teaching staff for both sexes, 
he would have the lectures given to the young men and 
young women separately. At the same time the Commis- 
sion of the University of Pittsburgh appointed to investi- 
gate the institutions where women alone are educated, 
comes to the conclusion that women’s colleges as at pres- 
ent constituted are a menace to the future of the race, 
and urges all parents to “send their daughters to co- 
educational universities or at least to semi-coeducational 
ones, such as Harvard and Columbia.” The reason for 
this position the rather startling assertion that 
“women’s colleges are hastening the extinction of the old 
American stock,” because they fail to give their students 
either the inclination or aptitude to become wives and 
mothers. The refusal to enter the state of matrimony, 
or to abstain when they do enter it, from the practice of 
race suicide, is upheld by the Commission from statistics, 
the accuracy of which, however, has been seriously 
questioned or denied by the officials of a number of 
women’s colleges. Coeducation is held up as the solution 
of the difficulty, as it would give young women the oppor- 
tunity to meet young men. 

The discussion is an instance of the state of mind which 
ignores the real solution of the difficulty and grasps at 
half-way measures that must strike every one as hope- 
If the faculties of women’s colleges 
would teach their students the sanctity, stability and 
nobleness of the marriage state instead of allowing them 
to grow up with the notion that it is a mere passing con- 
tract, with no higher purpose that the individual’s pleas- 
ure, no other sanction than the individual’s whim, no 
other permanence than the individual’s caprice; and if 
they would in addition impress on them some of the 
elementary and obvious obligations that spring from the 
natural law, the problem that they find so disquieting 
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would cease to be a problem at all. Starting from the 
false premises which are taught under the guise of such 
doctrines as eugenics, it is no wonder if the students 
adopt false standards of conduct, involving the repudia- 
tion of fundamental responsibilities. In doing so they 
are only logical. Not the students but the educators are 
chiefly to blame. Not coeducation but simple instruction 
in the primary precepts of nature is the need of our 


young women. 


Dodos and Mothers 


ODOS are extinct; faithful mothers are tending the 
same way, especially where money is plentiful. 
Nowadays the fashionable matron who deigns to be- 
come a mother seems to think that her duty is done, once 
her child is born. The infant is committed to a nurse; 
the mother plays bridge and drinks “highballs” in winter, 
and flits from resort to resort in summer. The baby 
grows; the mother sees it for a few minutes a day, when 
she happens to be home. Still the baby grows, in body at 
least ; it is a pert domineering little prig by this; its will 
is law; nurse and governess are its servants. They can 
accomplish nothing ; after all no one can replace a parent, 
and violation of the natural law has sanctions. The 
child is at school now, a froward, petulant creature, 
abnormal in a thousand ways. Its training is difficult 
and never fully accomplished. It leaves the school de- 
ficient in ideals and will power. And the mother? She 
was irresponsible before, she is a fool now, less a mother 
than ever; more intent on the world and the things of 
the world. A doting mother, the creature is called. Her 
daughter is flung into gayeties of a thousand sorts, 
thrown into the society of so-called desirable gentlemen, 


cads who never knew a manly instinct in their whole | 


existence. The girl tossed on society’s waves, distracted 
and flattered, loses the little sense she had. The rest 
comes naturally ; the cause of it is a creature, who though 
called a mother, is just a plain idiot. 


The ‘‘Times’’ and the Belgian Priests 


UST now America’s mail contains many protests 
against an article in the New York Times, accusing 
3elgian priests of a hideous crime. For the consolation 
of those troubled in spirit, the editor of America begs 
to say that he addressed the following remonstrance to 
the editor of the Times: 


To the Editor of the Times: 
May 24, 1915. 
An article on war babies in the Times’ Book Review for May 
23 contains the following sentence: 
“Such is the feeling aroused that in Belgium priests have 
openly advised women to commit infanticide rather than rear 
children of invaders.” 


This horrible statement is not only offensive to your Catholic 
patrons; it is also a grave injustice to heroic and God-fearing 


AMERICA 


_ himself, and those who know the German nation. 
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men. To their already great sufferings must now be added the 
sense of wrong that comes from a calumny which depicts them 
as Herods. One would have thought that the writer of the 
article would have first made sure oi her grounds before penning 
such an odious charge. A word of inquiry would have brought 
her the information that Bishop de Wachter, Cardinal Mercier’s 
auxiliary, has twice denied publicly and absolutely that such 
advice was given by a Catholic priest. 

A keener sense of responsibility on the part of your journalists 
who deal with matter touching the Catholic Church would be 
very much appreciated by Catholic readers. In the present in- 
stance ordinary care would have saved those of us who know 
the Belgium clergy the humiliation of seeing their friends ranked 
among the abettors of murder. 

Respectfully, etc., 
R. H. Tierney, s.J. 
Editor of AMERICA. 


The Times printed this version of the letter: 


A CATHOLIC PROTEST 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

An article on war babies in The Times of May 23 contains the 
following sentence : 

“Such is the feeling aroused that in Belgium priests have 
openly advised women to commit infanticide rather than rear 
children of invaders.” 

This horrible statement is not only offensive to your Catholic 
patrons, but it is also a grave injustice to heroic and God-fearing 
men. To their already great sufferings must now be added the 
sense of wrong that comes from a calumny which depicts them 
as Herods. One would have thought that the writer of the 
article would have first made sure of her grounds before penning 
such an odious charge. A word of inquiry would have brought 
her the information that Bishop de Wachter, Cardinal Mercier’s 
auxiliary, has twice denied publicly and absolutely that such ad- 
vice was given by a Catholic priest. 


New York, May 24, 1915. R. H. Tierney, s.J. 


A last word. Protests from patrons are always wel- 
come, but in instances of this kind they are effective only 
when addressed to the offenders. 


‘*Freebooting Pirates’’ 


HE writer of history is at an enormous advantage 
when he knows his subject, and so, when Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow wrote recently in the New York Times 
on the Prussian character, he had the advantge of re- 
ceiving his early education at a gymnasium, in Berlin, in 
company with the present Emperor of Germany; though 
whether that justifies him in his conclusions rests with 
The 


_ concluding remark of Mr. Bigelow is more general. He 





writes: “The South Germans flourished when 
the forests and swamps of Prussia were still fields for 
freebooting pirates in the garb of sturdy monks and 
castle-building friars.” 

It is quite possible that Mr. Bigelow wrote with his 
Chaucer open before him, at the passage where the 
knight fought “against the heathen in Prusse,” and with 
a pedantic preciseness identified the heathen with the 
monks and friars who generally dwelt on heaths and in 
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other barren places. Even so, such an etymological ex- | 
_ poetry too? The crusaders could fare across the world 


cursion would make a severe tax on his imagination in 
order to square with the description of “freebooting 
pirates.” The plain fact is that whatever qualifications 
Mr. Bigelow may have for enlarging upon the forests 


any reason why history should not go on the screen and 


on one reel. “Wait a moment please.’’ Then on the next 
reel Mary, Mary’s lamb, Mary’s school, would serve to 


_ unfold to delighted eyes the tragic poem, which in more 


and swamps of Prussia, his knowledge of monks and | 
rebellious memory. 


friars is lamentably deficient. Sturdy the monks must 
have been, their exploits with the spade and plow, the 
swamp lands they reclaimed, the monasteries, churches 
and schools they erected all bear evidence of that. Their 
labors in art, music, literature and crafts of every kind 


were not exactly the accomplishments of freebooting | 
pirates; nor has castle building been commonly regarded | 
hitherto as something characteristic of the friars, who | 


for the most part lived in wretched shacks in the slums 
of cities. There is more than a touch of “Ivanhoe” in 
Mr. Bigelow’s estimation of the medieval religious 


Orders of Prussia. If, unfortunately, he finds himself | 


unequal to discriminating between the monastic orders 


that have kept their Rule and still survive, and the mili- | 
tary orders, that did get out of order and were sup- | 
a folding, sealing, stamping machine into a pneumatic 


pressed, a dignified silence were more becoming than to 
label as “freebooting pirates” a body of men whose chief 
aim in life was to attend to their own affairs. 


That Blessed Word, Automatic 


66 UTO” was once a suspicious addition to a word. 
Autocrat was disliked; autobiography was not 
in great favor. Now all is different. Nothing is more 
desirable in life or more attractive in advertising than 
“auto.” We are hastening to the paradise of automatism. 
Homer’s imagination was considered extravagant when 
he dreamt of self-growing crops for a farmer’s paradise 
and self-sailing ships for a nautical paradise. Now such 
dreams would leave the most simple reader unmoved. 
Plowless fields and rudderless ships are tame to modern 
minds. From twilight sleep and the motherless incubator 
to euthanasia and the auto-hearse, life is growing ever 
more effortless and more automatic. 
Painless study is approaching. When you left the 
nursery for school, the educational value of play was 
not properly appreciated. The idea of the teacher seemed 


to have been to keep you working all the time at home | 


as well as at school, and it was the idea of your parents, 
jealous of the teacher’s tasks, to heap up a thousand ad- 
ditional chores for you to do throughout the intervening 
spaces of your life. Play in your boyhood or girlhood was 
a kind of piracy with mysterious whistles and stealthy 
exits and fearful moments of expectant discovery and the 
thrill of narrow escapes. Now play is a whole science 
in itself with curriculums and diplomas and professors 
and all that. The park and play-ground are the univer- 
sity of to-morrow. Bookless schools are on the way. 
Photography and the moving picture have replaced the 
novel, the short-story, the newspaper, cartoons, adver- 
tisements, comic supplements, sports and all. Is there 


barbarous days would be laboriously transferred to a 


All music has been automatized by a punctured paper 
or a dinted record ; mathematics is handled by the compto- 
meter; escalators and moving platforms take you up 
where the autocars have set you down; fireless cooking, 
predigested food, and eupeptic tablets have made eating 
in all its stages automatic. If some muscle or organ 
should fail in its duty, the offending member is harnessed 
to a machine and an electric current, and exercise is given 
to you without exertion on your part. But why worry 
about members? They may soon be atrophied to orna- 
ments. Walking will eventually be one of the lost arts. 
Many occupations of the fingers have gone. For letters 
you may talk into a tube, puncture a paper, run the 
stencil through a type-writer, let your letter pass on to 


delivery which will pass on the letter to your friend 
across the continent, there to be self-opened and thrown 
on the screen for his easy perusal. Fingers may serve 


| to display jewelry, but if they have been eliminated from 














writing and music, why not from all else? You can play 
an orchestra by pressing a button; will not a switch- 
board soon be enough to carry on war? 

Self-starters, self-speeders, self-stoppers, these are the 
triumphs of automatism. Yes, but what of self-restraint, 
self-denial, self-control? ‘Not so loud!’ Light a candle 
or in extreme cases make out a check. Religion can not 
escape the monopoly of automatism. Let religion be all 
feeling. ‘One impulse from a vernal wood” will make 
one feel holy for a week, if the automobile does not 
figure in the Monday morning casualty list. Feeling is 
spontaneous and apparently automatic. To be virtuous 
is to check and control feeling; it is to act in accordance 
with principle; it is to be obedient to law. Wanted, an 
invention to make all virtues self-acting and frictionless! 
On with the spread of automatism! 


LITERATURE 


As to Shakespere’s Heroines 


HE fact that Shakespere created many heroines and no hero 

is often noted, and because of his profound knowledge of 

human nature is considered incontrovertible proof that women 

are more noble than men, more beautiful of character, truer, 

tenderer, more gently strong. Every woman applauds the con- 
clusion, but does it flow from the premises? 

That Shakespere had intimate knowledge of human nature is 
never questioned even by critics who struggle against the cur- 
rent of general opinion and grant him little or no other excel- 
lence. He saw clearly into the minds and hearts of kings and 
peasants, of queens and of their serving-maids, of courtiers and 
cardinals, of knaves and fools; saw not only their virtues and 
their vices, their loves and hates, but their little weaknesses, their 
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fads and follies. ‘Every play, each scene of every play, bears 
witness to the breadth and depth of this insight. He had, also, 
and that was essential to his success as a playwright, a thorough 
For them he wrote; on their 


understanding of his audiences. 
Readers of the plays 


approval his fame and fortune waited. 


there were none in his day, and of posterity he thought not at | 


all, as is manifest from his neglect of any effort to preserve the 
manuscripts of even the greatest among his dramas. 

Now, in the days when the Globe Theater was the wonder and 
the admiration of English play-lovers, London’s newest attraction, 
the more alluring because all drama was still frowned upon in 
many quarters, audiences were made up largely of men. Women 
formed but a small minority. It was men, then, for whom 
Shakespere wrote. Herein lies—does it not?—the reason that his 
scenes, often reeking with bloodshed and crime, crowded and 
over-crowded with horrors, are sweetened by the gentle loveli- 
ness of such women as Cordelia, Portia and Desdemona, rather 
than redeemed by the courage and manliness of heroes whom, 
we can not doubt, he could easily and sincerely have created had 
he so desired. It was Cordelia who, in the greatest of his 
dramas, makes bearable the sight of the tragic misery which 
treads upon the heels of her “old kind father’s” folly; she, who 
atones for her sisters’ perfidy and ingratitude, too hideous to 
give aught save pain to the audience were not the thought of 
her truth and goodness and deep, reticent affection ever present, 
sweetening each terrible scene. Without Ophelia Hamlet were a 
rightmare of such doubts and torture of mind as men shrink 
from recalling. She, very loving in her childlike way, fair and 
frail and exquisitely sensitive, is some one to admire, to pity 
tenderly, to love chivalrously: the sole bright spot in a world of 
gloom. 

Hero or heroine soars high above the average level of our 
human nature and closely approaches the ideal. It would be 
difficult indeed to find heroic one merely better than ourselves, 
one not also dissimilar. A woman will find her ideal in the 
man who knows no fear, who is strong with the strength she 
lacks, tender towards those weak like herself, aggressive when 
she would shrink; on the other hand, a man will kneel to gentle- 
ness, sweetness, lovableness, delicacy of wit, lightning-like in- 
tuition; qualities, one or all of which are the charm and glory 
of Shakespere’s heroines. No man would ever have gone home 
to dream of a warrior who in battle braved dangers but little 
greater than he himself had faced and overcome in the never- 
t.-be-forgotten day of the Armada, or the gallantry of one not 
more gallant than Sir Walter Raleigh and a score of courtiers 
whom he saw frequently, perhaps knew well, and found very 
much like himself. 

Shakespere knew his audiences; we may be certain of that. 
Ile studied them as he studied each phase of humanity that came 
within range of those deep-seeing eyes of his. The greatest of 
Fnglish poets, he was also the most practical; a consummate 
artist, he was at the same time a good man of business. So, 
wisely both for his own success and the highest pleasure of his 
audiences did he appeal to the chivalry of a generation of men 
among whom medieval reverence for womanhood was yet strong 
and to which they clung the more loyally that its foundations 
had been rudely shaken. And, exalting all women in exalting 
one, he could touch their hearts where each one’s love was deep- 
est and most sacred. 
was the charm those men knew and cherished in their sweet- 
hearts and their wives, their old mothers and their half-grown 
daughters. The sad, lonely hearts of old men glowed when on 
the stage was vividly portrayed what they had vehemently loved 
in their youth, deeply loved and reverenced in mature years, 
whose loss had left them broken, helpless and lonely. In the 
girlish grace and delicate ardor of such heroines as Shakespere 
presented, men, younger by some years, worn by the ceaseless 
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The charm of his gentle, tender heroines | 























struggle for a livelihood, only less bitter then than now, found 
rest for minds weary with hum-drum affairs, and had their 
hearts refreshed and thrilled in a way that found an outlet in 
unexpected caresses for wives growing old beside them, but once 
young and in their eyes as beautiful and as winsome as Juliet or 
Rosalind. Youths joyously learned to love more truly fair, shy 
little English maids, because Cordelia taught them what depths 
ct loyalty and tenderness were hidden in their timid, girlish 
heerts; to rate more highly their buoyancy, learning from Portia 
how noble is the spirit which hopes always for the best, how 
noble and how strong; to appreciate more nearly at its worth 
sprightliness such as Rosalind’s, trustfulness such as Desde- 
riona’s. In these ways did Shakespere’s heroines, painted with 
a sureness of touch and a delicacy all his own, set on fire the 
souls of men who would have been as stone before faultless 
warriors and scrupulous statesmen; who would have sneered at 
gentleness in kings and meekness in cardinals. 

Not one of the plays has a hero, nearly every one a heroine 
so good as to remain a symbol of all that is best in poor human 
nature, so charming as to be for all time a type of what is most 
attractive in womanhood; and Shakespere “held the mirror up to 
nature.” Granted willingly, the implied conclusion: but perhaps 
it would be generous and honest as well, to admit that, because 
every rule has exceptions, there have been and are such beings 
as heroes, and to question whether Shakespere, writing to please, 
not possible readers, not posterity, but the hundreds of men who, 
day by day, year after year, thronged the “yard” of the Globe 
Theater, really wrote with strict justice. 

FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research. By A. T. Rosertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

This excellent work of Dr. Robertson is really monumental. 
The mere bulk of it, 1,400 large, clearly-printed pages including 
a preface, an extensive bibliography and complete indices, would 
entitle it to this distinction even apart from the scholarly char- 
acter of the work. In his preface he writes, “The book is grown 
so that in terror I often hold back.” New Testament students 
will thank him for having kept to this work. From beginning 
to end the book is interesting and instructive. Comparative 
philology, the history of the various elements that make up 
grammar, apt illustrations of New Testament usages from the 
Greek dialects, from inscriptions, from contemporary literary 
writers, from the ostraca and papyri, the tracing of single words 
or expressions from Homer through the Atticists to the Alex- 
andrians, from the Alexandrian period to the Byzantine, and at 
times to their present setting in modern Greek, give a fascination 
to the study and life of the traditionally dull, dead grammar. 

Large as the book is, however, and complete in every detail, 
the volume adds little if anything to our knowledge of New 
Testament Greek, or the relation of the ostraca and papyri to its 
study. Deissman, Blass, Debrummer, Moulton, Milligan, Mayser, 
Wilcken and a host of others covered their own respective fields 
before Dr. Robertson. The real value of the book lies in this, 
that he has made a clever collation and synopsis of all that is 
best in the great grammarians and philologists. So thorough is 
this synopsis and so complete the references on every page that an 
erdinary student might dispense with other grammars and a 
specialist use it as an invaluable book of reference. There are, 
moreover, illuminating points of his own, and in the treatment 
of particular difficulties, as, for instance, in the arrangement of 
the conditional clauses, the author has the clearness and brevity 
of a gifted teacher. The illustrations of idiom from the ver- 
nacular while not always happy are suggestive. 


Where all is so good one does not care to find fault. Yet the 
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slavish following of other grammars has at times led Dr. Robert- 
son to make citations that have to be corrected in the course of 
the work. We find an instance in point on p. 91, where we read: 
“The use of ¢» rw and the infinitive so common in Luke appears 
in the papyri.” No reference to the papyri is given. Later: “The 
construction occurs in ‘classical historians, in Polybius, and in 
papyri’” (p. 107), and we are referred to Moulton Prol. p. 14 
(1st ed.). Further on we read, “But Blass observes that the 
classical writers did not use év 7¢ in the temporal sense of 
‘while’ or ‘during’” (p. 1072), and Dr. Robertson observes that 
Moulton yields the point in his third edition. So the ¢ 7T@ 
so common in Luke in the sense of ‘during’ is not classical, and 
as yet we have no reference to the papyri. 

One other instance: “The future participle is very rare in the 
New Testament, as in the papyri and «ow generally” (p. 374). 
On p. 1118: “As already shown the future participle is much 
less frequent in the New Testament (as in LXX) than in the 
«xovh generally (as in the papyri).”” On page 1119: “In the 
papyri I note it more frequently than in the New Testament,” 
he writes and gives two examples, one from P. Goodspeed 4, 
and one from P. Tb. 33. A cursory glance at the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri shows its frequency is under-estimated. e.g., O. P. III. 
496 (127 A.D.) seven times; O. P. III. 494 (156 A.D.) three 
times; O. P. I 58 (288 A.D.) twice, ete. 

Considering the extent of the task and the endless sifting of 
material it exacted, the compression of so much in so relatively 
small a compass is admirable. Style must suffer in such com- 
pression. This is not the first book that has been surfeited with 


“as a matter of fact,” as an introduction to a personal opinion. | 


To “the now time” (p. 347), “cuts no figure” (pp. 489, 1008) 
and other similar expressions the Englishman who is quoted 
on p. 69 as saying that “the purest English known to him is 
spoken in Edinburgh and Louisville’’ might take exception. 
“The majority of well-educated people determine correct usage 
(the ‘mos’ loquendi, as Horace says)” (p. 31). Where may we 
find “mos” loquendi in Horace? And what perversity led Dr. 
Robertson to quote in the defense of the study of Greek a pro- 
fessor of Kalamazoo College? “Greek yet remains the very best 
mieans we have for plowing up and wrinkling the human brain 
and developing its gray matter, and wrinkles and gray matter 
are still the most valuable assets a student can set down on the 
credit side of his ledger’ (p. x). If this is the result of Greek 
training, let us have none of it! O. 


Manuale Theologiz Moralis Secundum Principia S. Thome 
Aquinatis. Im Usum Scholarum. Edidit Dominicus M. 
Primer, O.PR., Prof. in Universitate Friburgi Helvetiorum. 
Tom. I, II, Ill. S. Ludovici: B. Herder. $7.50. 

So many works on moral theology have been published 
of late years that the author of these three volumes is care- 
ful to justify their appearance. There has been a tendency 
on the part of moralists, he argues, to incline too much 
toward casuistry, while some have paid so little attention to 
the discussion of principles that their books can almost be 
described as mere catalogues of sins. Father Priimmer’s 
purpose is to reverse this order by insisting mainly upon the 
fundamental truths, trusting that their application will be 
sufficiently easy if the principles themselves have been thor- 
oughly understood. The necessity of casuistry is not, of 
course, denied, but he assigns it a subordinate place. For 
authority and precedent Father Priimmer refers to the 
Angelic Doctor, who, in that portion of his “Summa The- 
ologica” which deals with morals, “has little to say of the 
particular sins but much of the particular virtues.” His 
conviction is that, from an intimate knowledge of the nature 
and exercise of the different virtues students will be enabled 
to form correct judgments of the opposite vices, and that 








such a method possesses the further advantage of affording 
the priest a valuable guide in the confessional, the pulpit, 
catechetical classes and in his own spiritual life. Adopting 
these methods and quoting extensively from the writings 
of his own great teacher, he believes that he can justly call 
his work a “Thomistic Moral Theology.” 

The author possesses the gift of great clearness in thought 
and expression, which is of prime importance in a work of 
this kind. Modern questions are plainly treated, though here 
naturally a variety of opinions will exist. Against pure 
probabilism as well as against probabiliorism and equi- 
probabilism, a series of objections is urged, for example, 
which the author considers unanswerable. He therefore 
accepts without hesitation the more recent systema com- 
pensationis seu rationis sufficientis, according to which we are 
not to follow a less probable opinion in preference to a 
more probable opinion, without first weighing the gravity of 
the doubtful law and the degree of probability contained 
in the opposing opinion. The weightier the law and the 
more probable its obligation, the stronger must be the reason 
against it. It is not in place here to discuss this point or to 
consider the force of the author's objections. He, of course, 
admits that confessors who follow this system have no right 
to impose it upon their penitents, nor can they strictly re- 
quire that a penitent submit to an obligation to which he is 
not bound according to the principles of probabilism. 

J. H. 

New Cosmopolis. A Book of Images. By James HuNEKER. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This is a volume of entertaining essays from the pen of 
a clever journalist who knows perfectly the New York of 
to-day and of thirty years ago, who has also visited the 
great cities of Europe and has never failed, while on these 
travels or excursions, to use his eyes and ears. The first 
eight papers deal with Gotham and its environs, the next 
seven with foreign capitals, and the last two with Atlantic 
City and Newport. Mr. Huneker first takes you through 
New York’s East Side, destroys many fables that are told 
about it, calls attention to a very human ball game being 
played in Yiddish, and assures you that the natives regard 
settlement workers or “white mice” as “misguided busy- 
bodies,” who “pry, pry, pry and ask insulting questions.” 
There is a good chapter on the “Lungs” or parks of New 
York, each of which the author describes in picturesque 
language; he takes you with him on a delightful voyage by 
water around Manhattan, and commiserates the fate of those 
who desert New York in summer, for they “miss a lot.” 
Coney Island Mr. Huneker abominates, and passes this 
stricture on moving pictures: 


This shadowland is never dramatic, never poetically sug- 
gestive, never human. . A diversion for children, an 
aid to science, an entertainment for deaf-mutes, but not an 
art for intelligent people. What has become of our taste 
these latter years? “Canned” music, mechanical pianos, mov- 
ing pictures, dancing, these be thy gods, Philistia! 


The author maintains that in reality New York is no busier 
than other cities. It only pretends to be. “It is necessary for 
our municipal vanity to squeeze and jam and rush and crush.” 
As for New York crowds being “good-natured,” he well 
objects that “good-natured is hardly the word—timid, cring- 
ing, cowardly are better words.” 

Mr. Huneker is a warm admirer of Vienna and its citizens, 
he likes the Belgians, and has a tender love for Ireland, 
“the most beautiful country on God’s footstool,” but thinks 
that “there are too many able-bodied lads and lasses taking 
orders and filling convents when they ought to be better 
employed in fathering and mothering families.” But’ the 
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author should have seen that it is largely because the priestly 
and religious life is held in such high honor in Ireland that 
race suicide is practically unknown there. If the country’s 
birthrate has fallen off, emigration is the cause. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


According to the Bookman, the six novels that sold best 
during April were these: “The Turmoil,” 
“Pollyanna Grows Up,” “The Valley 
of Fear,” “The Harbor” and “Ruggles of Red Gap.” This is 
All the stories mentioned 


in this country 


“Angela's Business,” 


a more consoling list than usual. 


except the second have already been noticed in AMERICA, 
and “Pollyanna” always deserves commendation. 


The contents of the Catholic World for June are as follows: 


“Evolution and Progress,” by Edmund T. Shanahan, S.T. 
D.; “Our Lady of the Woods,” by Dora Owen; “The Same 
Forever,” by Florence Gilmore; “Drought,” by Charles L. 
O'Donnell, €.S.C.; “Keeping Up with the Protestant Tra- 
dition,” by James J. Walsh, M.D.; “Maurice de Guérin,” by 
Virginia M. Crawford; “The Rose Window,” by Eleanor 


Tanner; “Cooperation a Partial Solvent of Capitalism,” by 
John A. Ryan, D.D.; “The Sea Winds,” by Caroline D. 
Swan; “Our Lady’s Roses,” by N. H. Watts; “Galicia and 
the Russian Church,” by F. A. Palmieri; “California the 
Wonderful,” by Thomas Walsh, and “White Eagle,” by L. 
P. Decondun. 

In so varied and appetizing a menu all Catholic readers 

should find something to their taste. “New books,” “For- 

eign Periodicals,” “Recent Events,” etc., offer, as usual, in- 


teresting matter. 


Arthur Train’s “The Man Who Rocked the Earth” (Dou- 
bleday, $1.25) and Jack “The Scarlet Plague” 
(Macmillan, $1.00) are recent novels of a sensational char- 
As a war prophet Mr. Train is plausible but not con- 
vincing. His book is a technicalities and elec- 
trical terms, warranted to put the lay mind in a complete 
to follow the drift of the narrative. 
the modern fiction is to induce 

The only clear impression the novel 


London's 


acter. 
network of 
whirl as it attempts 
Yet the function of 
thought in the reader! 
conveys is that of the pigheadedness of one of the bel- 
ligerents in the story. As for “The Scarlet Plague,” the fact 
that in sixty years from now some forty persons, who rep- 
resent the sole survivors in America of a terrible plague, 
and their descendants, should degenerate into semi-savages 
is—well, a strain even upon the most voracious devourer 
of fiction. The episodes of the story are unusual and varied, 
but the whole picture is depressing in the extreme, and the 
little the conclusion is rank 


ism. 


not 


philosophical touch at 


The rumors of Gilbert K. 
Catholicism may well be termed “persistent.” It 
don correspondent of the Boston Evening Transcript who is 
He writes: 


conversion to 
is the Lon- 


Chesterton's 


spreading them now 


The good news has come from Beaconsfield that “G. K. 
C.” is able to leave his room and hopes shortly to resume his 
literary work. Every one of Chesterton’s friends is glad, and 
their name is legion. A very hearty welcome will be given 
to him when he next appears in public—as hearty as the wel- 
come now being given to “G. K. C.’s” “Poems,” which 
Messrs. Burns & Oates have just published. This volume 
contains Chesterton in all sorts of moods. It is divided. says 
the announcement, into six sections—(1) war poems, includ- 
ing “Lepanto” (2) love poems, (3) religious poems, (4) 
rhymes for the times, including the “Ode” to Mr. F. E. 
Smith, (5) miscellaneous poems, and (6) ballades. Regard- 
ing the inclusion of the religious poems in this volume, and 
the fact that it is being published hy the leading Catholic 
publishers in London, I wonder if I am going beyond the 
bounds of courteous comment if I say that the circumstances 
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are significant. For a long time in literary circles it was 
rumored that “G. K.” had become a Catholic, but I can not 
remember that any definite avowal or denial was ever made 
by him or his friends. That the poems should bear the 
Burns & Oates imprint seems to me a confirmation of the 
rumor. 


“Gilbert,” writes one who knows him well, “was not the 
fellow to face death without showing his true colors and 
waving them during the last great charge. I think that 
you will find that some time from now his conversion will 
be announced.” No one would rejoice more at this good 
news than Mr. Chesterton’s American Catholic admirers. 





In a brochure entitled “Some Verses, written in honor of 
the Church and dedicated to Saint Catherine of Siena, by 
Maria Longworth Storer,” there are devotional lines that are 
also poetical. What the author says of Pius X is no less true 
than beautiful, and the poem “Domine, Non Sum Dignus” begins 
thus: 

Dear Lord, I thank Thee for the veil of clay 
That (like a smoke-stained crystal) keeps away 
The overpowering glory of Thy Light; 
Else would my soul, its scarlet sins laid bare, 
Shrink backward in a frenzy of despair, 
Praying the earth to hide me from Thy sight. 


“Give me a word to rhyme with faith,” pleads Ambrose 
Leo McGreevy, the author of “The God of Battles and Other 
Verses” (Sherman, French & Co., Boston, $1.00). But 
“wreath” is the only word his churlish hearers offer, so the 
rhyme, it must be owned, is not a good one. The thirty 
sets of verses in the attractively-printed volume are varied 
in theme but lacking in finish. “The White Ships and the 
Red,” the admirable poem on the Lusitania that Mr. Joyce 
Kilmer contributed to the New York Times for May 15, is an 
excellent example of how a true poet can rise to his subject. 
Hearn’s translation of “Japanese Lyrics” 
(Houghton, $0.75) is a collection of short poems embracing 
“Verses for Children,” “Poems on Insects” and “Japanese 
Myths.” The concise English version is printed on pages 
facing the original Japanese, and the explanatory notes give 
the reader further insight into the naturally poetic mind of 
the Japanese people. 


——Lafcadio 


In “The Forest of Swords” (Appleton, $1.30) Joseph A. 
Altsheler, a prolific writer of juveniles, carries a French 
aviator and his American friend through the days of the 
Kaiser's advance on Paris and graphically describes the 
part the young men played in the battle of the Marne. The 
book is filled with innumerable adventures but plot there is 
none. Payne Erskine’s story about “A Girl of the Blue 
Ridge” (Little, Brown, $1.50), in spite of its tedious dialect, 
is a likeable novel. Family feuds and moonshine stills are 
of course unavoidable in these tales of the Blue Ridge. If 
we must continue to have such books the author’s way of 
writing them is acceptable. A convent “is a refuge, a 
blessed retreat for those who are discouraged, for the weary, 
the sad at heart, but for the young, the strong, the brave, 
the world is a better place,” are the words that J. E. Le 
Rossignol makes “Jean Baptiste” (Dutton, $1.50) say to the 
girl who left the Ursuline novitiate to marry him. The 
novel is a story of modern Canada, written, it would seem, 
by a Protestant who has painfully “gotten up” his Catholic 
setting, but is quite incapable of understanding the Church’s 
true spirit. The book contains some brutal and improbable 
scenes, but Mére Tabeau is a well-drawn figure. 











“In Those Days” (Jewish Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia) is a pretty little story of Jewish life in the Russia of 
Nicholas I. As the tale unfolds the reader not infrequently 
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finds himself wishing soe: an s salle of some of the 
Jewish expressions that are used, the meaning of which he 
guesses; and behold a tiny dictionary of these very words 
is found at the end of the volume, its existence not even 
hinted at by directing numerals ‘or other device. The story 
will have a special appeal just now in that it gives an insight 
into Russian methods of training those enormous armies 
of which we read.—-A conglomeration of facts does not 
make a story any more than a heap of bricks constitutes 
a building, nor can a dull mass of statements be quickened 
into art by the occasional inversion of a sentence, nor may 
enthusiasm for a cause be roused by the interjection of a 
raucous imperative tagged to the end of a recital. The little 
volume’ “Victors of Peace” (Harper’s, $0.75) labors under 
these defects. Yet F. J. Gould, the author, receives in the 
introduction and preface high encomiums as a story teller. 








Zealous Methodists who are given to expressing their 
horror at the way the “Romanists” 
tures from the people, especially from the people of 
Latin countries, ought to be given a copy of “Il Santo 
Evangelo Illustrato ad Uso della Gioventu,” published 
by Guiseppe Vaccarezza, of Piazza Fossatto, Genoa, Italy 
for this excellent version of the Gospels is actually in- 
tended to be widely circulated among the people. It is edited 
by a Jesuit, bears several imprimaturs and is well furnished 
with literary, dogmatic and exegetical footnotes, appendices, 
etc. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. Appleton Co., New York: 
The Forest of Swords. By Joseph A. Altsheler. $1.30; The Teaching 
of English. By Paul Klapper. $ .25. 
Repel er Bros., New York: 
uliana Falconieri. By Marie Conrayville. $0.30; The Message of 

+ ng By Rev. Francis E. Gigot. $0.15; The Catholic’s Ready An- 

swer. By Rev. M. P. Hill, S.J. $2.00. 
Catholic Truth Society, London: 

Simple Mass and Communion Book; How to Follow the a (For 
non-Catholics). By Rev. F. E. Pritchard; Antonio i? |e Rev. 
Daniel Hickey; Lacordaire and Montalembert. By M. M. pp 
Some Children of St. Dominic. By Marie St. S. Ellerker; ye and 
‘Abstinence. By Allan Ross; The University of Louvain. By Rev. J. 
G. Vance. 

Christian Press Association, New York: 
Stray Leaves of Traces of Travel. By Alexander MacDonald. 
Columbia University Press, New York: 
The Ballade. By Helen Louise Cohen. $1.75. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Women Under Polygamy. By Walter M. Gallichan. $2.50; The Tour- 
os Maritime Provinces. By Ruth Kedzie Wood. $1.25; Five Fronts. 
y Robert Dunn. $1.25. 
weambaiaes Page & Co., Gaston City, N. Y.: 
The American Books: he American Navy. By French E. Chadwick; 
American Literature. By Leon Kellner; Municipal Freedom. By 
Oswald Ryan; The Indian To-day. By Charles E. Eastman; The 
American College. By Isaac Sharpless. $0.60 each. 
J. Duffy & Co., Ltd., Dublin: 
The Red Spy. By D. M. Lenihan. $1.00. 
mes x & Bros., New York: 
ucating the Child at Home. By Ella Frances Lynch. $1.00. 
D. rr Heath & Co., New York: 
Rational Athletics for Boys. By Frederick J. Reilly. $0.30. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Sundown Slim. By H. H. Knibbs. $1.35; Some Imaginist Poets: An 
Anthology. $0.75. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 


withhold the Scrip- | 


The Personality of Christ. By Dom Ansgar Vonier, O.S.B. $1.75; The | 


rian Fortescue. New 


Mass: A Study of the Roman Liturgy. By Ad 
By Rev. 


Edition. $1.80; Pragmatism and the roblem of the Idea. 
John T. Driscoll. $1.50. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
The Unveiling: A Poetic Drama. By Jackson Boyd. $1.25. 


Ferdinand Schoeningh. Paderborn: ; ; 
ho nga ged der Katholischen Frauenwelt. Von Dr. Michael Faul- 
40. 


* 


Society of the Divine Word. Techny, IIl.: 
ost Vital Mission Problem. By Rev. Frederick Schwager, S. V. D. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
[ame Craft. By Warren H. Miller. $1.50; John Huss. By David S. 
Schaff. $2.50. 


Fred’k F. Stokes Co., New York: 
The Life of General Joffre. By Alexander Kahn. $0.50. 





EDUCATION 


Educational Legislation 


HERE is now before the Massachusetts Senate a _ bill 
which, if enacted, will make it unlawful for any public 
school committee or superintendent or supervisor of public 
schools to require or solicit from an applicant for a position 
in the public schools any information relative to the candi- 
date’s religious belief or practice. It further provides that 
ro appointment to positions in such schools shall be affected 
by religious opinions or affiliations. A penalty, a fine of 
$50 for each violation, is imposed. 

The bill now before the Senate was passed by the House 
on May 5, after a stormy passage, in which several amend- 
ments were suggested to remedy alleged defects in the initial 
draft of the bill which, it was held, would make the bill 
unconstitutional. The attitude of the House in reference 
to the proposed legislation is shown in the vote securing 
the passage of the bill, 121 voting in the affirmative and 95 
in the negative. 


oe 
Tue TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


At present, and in addition to numerous teachers’ agencies 
in Boston, there is in the office of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education a department known as the “Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Bureau,” conducted and maintained by the Board of 
Education from appropriations granted by the Legislature. 
The aim of the Bureau has been to secure for applicants 
openings in various schools, without the cost generally at- 
tending such work when performed by other agencies and 
private concerns. The initial expense of registration in this 
Bureau is $2.00. In return, the applicant’s name is to be re- 
tained and utilized by the Bureau until an appointment is 
received. 

One of the first questions asked by the bureau of an appli- 
cant for a public school position is in reference to religious 
belief and practice. In one case that came within my per- 
sonal observation, an applicant, peculiarly well qualified in 
every respect, was told that a position was open to him in 
a locality not far distant from Boston, provided the appli- 
cant would join the Baptist Church and adhere to the regu- 
lations of that organization. This was in Massacliusetts, 
where the educational atmosphere is said to be of purest 
ozone. Organized systems are in vogue in many of the New 
England cities and towns to eliminate the Catholic teacher 
from the public school, and to keep out of the teaching ranks 
of State instructors those who profess the Catholic re- 
ligion. 

In a State normal school system in Massachusetts which 
has already expended on ten institutions over $12,000,000, a 
system that is to-day costing the State over $500,000 annu- 
ally, there can not be found a dozen Catholic teachers in the 
advanced branches of instruction. 


“Pernicious ACTIVITIES” 


The consistency of the action of the State Board of Edu- 
cation in its recent attempt to obtain certification of all 
public school teachers is interesting, when we consider that 
no examination is ever required of teachers appointed in the 
normal schools. In these institutions appointment in each 
case is determined “upon the recommendation of the prin- 
cipal with the approval of the commissioner.” This system, 
if such it can be called, places a premium upon graft and 
favoritism, and is by no means consistent with the aims of 
a properly-equipped Board of Education. 

The folly of requesting the religious status of an applicant 
for a public school position is apparent, when we consider 
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that no public school official in this part of the country, and 
I doubt if in any part, is capable of understanding funda- 
mentally the nature of the reply “I am a Catholic,” save that 
the reply in nine out of ten cases, furnishes that official with 
material to use for the purpose of side-tracking the applicant. 
Under a banner of “fair and impartial consideration” the 
Bureau of Registration of the Board of Education indirectly 
seeks to forward certain favorites and to influence school 
committees in the selection of teachers. This is to be ex- 
pected from the great machine that is found in the State 
system of education in Massachusetts. 


Justice to ALL 


To stop active persecution of Catholics seeking school positions 
in Massachusetts is but part accomplishment of the greater 
task of giving to Catholics and all others, no matter of what 
religious belief, a fair and impartial opportunity to compete 
upon an equitable basis for honors in educational and in all 
fields of endeavor. When Massachusetts has crossed the 
bridge of prejudice in educational work, and she is far on 
this side of it yet, let us hope that some _ public-spirited 
citizen will apply the torch to the bridge, thus guaranteeing 


progress. Lester B. Donanuet, Ph.D. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Conscious Birth Restriction 


RE we brutes, or have we fallen to a level below the 
brute, for which there is no name but perversion? A brute 

may be held in some respects a noble creation, swift of foot 
it may be, glossy of coat, a delight to the eye. Even your 





hog with ringed nose tip-tilted above the swell of the mire, | 


is as God made him. He has no rational soul; but he is 
absolutely true to his instincts. Within his lowly sphere, 
he fulfils, by the compulsion of nature, it is true, Falstaff’s 
resolution to live cleanly as a gentleman should. For he is 
no pervert. He has no desire to limit or end his kind. In 
comparison with the beast which the harpies of modern 
social progress would make us, he is a ministering angel, 
kindly, gracious and lovable. 


Is MAN A Brute? 


In the pages of certain American newspapers and maga- 
zines, this social progress is “gabbling like a thing most 
brutish.” We are regaled with details hitherto confined 
to the pages of text-books on veterinary science. Whether 
or not the methods of birth restriction therein recommended 
are fit and profitable may be left to the decision of the 
They are intended for brutes, and they 
may be suited for brutes, but man is not a brute. He has 
a rational soul. Independently of divine revelation, he 
knows the difference between right and wrong, and he can 
not free himself from the responsibility attaching to acts 
He differs, therefore, and essentially, 


expert stock raiser. 


freely posited. 


from | 


the beast of the field. To apply the methods of stock raising | 
to the human race is a thing more vile and stupid than any | 


plot cooked in the befuddled brain of drunken Caliban, at 
home in his mud. For Caliban, it remembered, very 
like a hog in many respects, like a hog was no perverter of the 


be 


law of his nature. 


Tue NorsomMeE ARGUMENT 


According to Section 1142 of the New York Penal Code, 
to give information leading to race suicide is a misdemeanor. 
“This law,” says an apostle of modern progress, “is a 
disgrace and a scandal.” “The most progressive men and 
women,” warns another, the danger to the race 


“can see 








in this and similar archaic legislation.” “It is a matter of 
common supposition,” adds a third, “that contraceptives 
are used by the well-to-do and better-educated classes. It 
is fairly evident that such methods are not being used by 
the poorest and most ignorant people (such, e.g., as the 
parents of Abraham Lincoln). Thus the rate of increase is 
coming fastest from those who, by their physical and mental 
status and their environment, are least able to bring into 
the world healthy children, and to raise them to be efficient 
men and women.” “Any person with a scientific education,” 
argues a lady, who recently sued for wages due her for 
advocating, as a disinterested witness for “the uplift,” certain 
moving pictures banned by the New York police, “must be- 
lieve that this law should be repealed. The knowledge of 
birth control should be given to all classes.” This is the 
noisome argument of the “uplifters,’ most of them, to our 
shame be it confessed, women, who are endeavoring to 
repeal or amend Section 1142, the one poor, slender bar 
which prevents those for whom statute law is the sole norm 
of morality, from doing what they can to put an end to the human 
race by frustrating the law of nature. 

The ostensible purpose of these vampires of society is to 
improve the human race. This they will do by popularizing 
a practice which directly and primarily makes the continu- 
ance of the human race impossible. Without restricting 
marital rights, this practice will relieve the contracting par- 
ties of the burdens incidental to the rearing of children until 
such time as husband and wife are able to perform these 
duties satisfactorily. When this stage, economic, physical 
or moral, has been reached, it is proposed to allow the laws 
of nature to operate without interference. It is also plain 
that a general knowledge of effective contraceptives will 
be of great value to persons contemplating or sustaining 
illicit unions. 


THe FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


It may be remarked at the outset, that no proof is offered, 
or can be offered, tending to show, first, that the physical 
organs functioning in procreation, are made fitter for their 
office by deliberate, habitual misuse; or, secondly, that the 
moral and psychic changes induced by this practice, and 
affecting the domain of the will, strengthen the individual 
to assume the necessary burdens of parenthood. But apart 
from these considerations, and granting for the moment that, 
year by year, thousands of human beings come into exist- 
ence diseased and crippled, to fill our foundling homes, or 
to pass from surroundings of poverty and vice into hos- 
pitals, lunatic asylums and jails, let us come to the funda- 
mental point at issue: Can men and women freely posit 
the act of which procreation is the natural term, and licitly 
shirk parenthood? 

To this question, a negative is the only possible answer. 
No interference with the law of nature can be tolerated, 
whether the act leading to procreation be promiscuous, or 
sanctioned by the bond of marriage. If, in a given instance, 
valid reasons make the natural result of the union of the 
generative principles inadvisable, this end must be attained, 
not by a perversion of the functions of nature, but by ab- 
stinence. 


THe Natura, LAw 


This position, championed notably by the Catholic Church, 
is founded neither upon an arbitrarily chosen basis of man- 
made morality, nor upon changing reasons of expediency. 
It rests upon the natural law, the rule of conduct found in 
the constitution of our being. It was to this law that 
Cicero referred when he spoke of that ordination “not 
written, but born within us; which we have not learned or 
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received by tradition, or read, but which we have sucked in, 
‘imbibed, from nature itself.” St. Augustine, one of the 
master-minds of time, defines it “as the reason or will of 
God, commanding the observance of the natural order and 
forbidding its violation”; St. Thomas, as “the rational 
creature’s participation in the eternal law.” It is not given 
by supernatural revelation; both in being and in point of 
time, it is prior to revelation, strictly so called. It presup- 
poses, as Kant admits, that knowledge of God which is 
acquired, not through revelation, but by reason; and its 
purpose is to guide all contingent beings to their natural 
end. 

A master of jurisprudence, Blackstone, offers the follow- 
ing illuminating comments upon the natural law: 


As man depends absolutely upon his Maker in all things, 
it is necessary that he should in all points conform to his 
Maker's will. This will of his Maker is called the 
law of nature. When He created man and endued 
him with free will to conduct himself in all parts of life, He 
laid down certain immutable laws of human nature... . . 
He laid down only such laws as were founded in those rela- 
tions cf justice that existed in the nature of things ante- 
cedent to any positive precept. These are the eternal 
immutable laws of good and evil which He has en- 
abled reason to discover, so far as they are necessary for the 
conduct of human actions. This law of nature ‘ 
is binding all over the globe, in all countries and at all 
times: no human laws are of any validity if contrary to this. 


PERVERSION 


It is not necessary, then, to invoke supernatural revelation 
to show that acts militating against the preservation of the 
human species are in violation of the natural law, for, as 
Blackstone points out, this law is made known to man “by 
reason, so far as is necessary for the conduct of human 
nature.” Man has, by his nature, the propensity and power 
to propagate his kind. This power, unless we are to accept 
a philosophy of hedonism and anarchy destructive of all 
society, is not given primarily for the good of the individual, 
but for the good of the species. Man can not attain the 
development suggested by nature without society; society 
can not exist if the generative function be perverted. The 
preservation of the human race, imperatively demanded by 
right reason and order, can be secured only by the means 
provided by nature. According to nature’s law, the effect 
of the union of the generative principles is, de se, procrea- 
tion. But the use of contraceptives effectively prevents 
procreation. It is, therefore, a violation of the natural law, 
and of its nature, forbidden. 


AN OBJECTION 


To this argument, the following rebuttal has been offered. 
It is not intended to advise a permanent use of contracep- 
tives. Like every human faculty, the generative power is 
to be exercised only under a wise restraint and with full 
understanding of its consequences to the individual and to 
society. But the natural law is not defeated by a single 
isolated act, or, indeed, by a series of such acts, restricted 
to a given pair. On the contrary, the true purpose of the 
law, the conservation of society, is best served by producing, 
through selective processes, a stock which will evolve a more 
highly perfected race. 

In reply, it must be said that the time-limits proposed by 
the advocates of birth restriction have no bearing on the 
argument. Common sense bears witness that the essential 
morality of an act is determined by its agreement or dis- 
agreement with a fixed norm; and this without reference to 
past conduct or to resolutions for the future. Lying is lying, 
whether I propose to give over lying after a single isolated 
infraction of the truth, or whether I have the unalterable 














determination of lying as long as I have breath. An indi- 
vidual is rightly called a thief despite his intention to tread 
the ways of honesty after he has acquired a competency 
by thieving. Furthermore, it is nothing less than anarchy 
to sanction a violation of law on the ground that a single 
infraction does not effectively destroy the general purpose 
of the law. 

Equally outside the question is the avowal of these advocates, 
that their sole intention is to improve the human race. The end 
does not justify the means; and it is with their methods, not 
with their intentions, that precise issue is raised. The order 
that is in the essence of things postulates that a faculty attain 
the end to which its nature impels it, and for which it is primarily 
and essentially intended. Such interference, then, as effectively 
prevents the faculty from attaining its end, violates the nature 
of that faculty. To uphold the contrary of this propositions in- 
volves a denial of the existence of the natural law. Now, no 
argument can obscure the fact that the primary end, intended by 
the very nature of the generative principles, is procreation; for 
these principles by their nature iend to this end and to no other. 
But the use of a contraceptive directly and effectively prevents 
the generative principles from attaining the end for which they 
are primarily and essentially intendea, and is, therefore, an act 
specifically prohibited by the natural law. 


THe ETERNAL NIGHT 


Times have changed from the days when mother, wife, child, 
were terms which bore about them a sweetness and a sanctity 
almost supernal.. We have thrown God out of our literature, 
our philosophy, our politics, our schools, our practical lives, and 
now we are taught that it is holy to eliminate Him completely 
from our very nature. Hence we are brought face to face with 
that most horrible of corruptions, the unnatural rottenness that 
is worked by fleshly lust unchained. In the first chapter of 
Romans, St. Paul bears witness to the fearful perversion of a 
once hardy, virile people. What stands between us and like 
ruin, if the counsels of these modern apostles of unutterable 
vileness, “whose very name it is a shame to speak,” prevail? The 
truth of the living God, the law expressed in their nature, they 
made a lie; for this cause God gave them over to shameful affec- 
tions. It is inevitable. Blot out God, and eternal night descends: 
and through the reeking vapors, the harpies hasten to feast 
upon this decadent mass that once was decency, high-mindedness, 
the purity of womanhood and the honor of man. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Wholly uncalled-for protestations of patriotism have been 
rather frequent of late from some of our Catholic societies. 
The secular press considers well worthy of note the fact that 
“Three thousand Catholic —— pledge their loyalty to r 
or that “Resolutions were drawn up by the Catholic 
attesting the readiness of the members to defend their coun- 
try,” etc. But why should Catholic bodies consider it neces- 
sary to write or say such things? The story of Catholic 
patriotism is written so clearly in the history of this coun- 
try, from the Revolution to the Spanish war, that these 
protestations of loyalty are altogether needless. They would 
seem to admit there is some truth in the Protestant Tra- 
dition’s assertion that a good Catholic can not be a patriotic 
citizen. Let us have done with these protestations. They 
smack too much of an apologetic attitude on the part of 
Catholics that should now be an anachronism. 











“The number of young women who are totally unable to man- 
age a home,” says a writer in the Baltimore Sun, “has increased 
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rapidly, especially in the great cities. Their unfitness to become 
home-makers and housekeepers must be recognized as a factor 
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of instability in home life, and therefore, in the life of the | 


nation.” Who is to blame 
things? Whether they are at fault or not, no good result is 
obtained by berating these unhappily unskilful young women. 


for this unfortunate condition of | 


Like the dead, they are indifferent to blame; unlike the dead, | 


nothing good can be spoken of them. Perhaps the responsibility 
must be traced to the mothers who have been foolish enough 


to rate their daughters’ proficiency in dancing and music more | 


highly than skill in sewing and cooking. 
remarks that a trip up Broadway by night makes one wonder 
what mothers are for. It does, and so does a trip to the Juvenile 
Court, and nowadays even our small towns have a Broadway 
and a Juvenile Court. They always will possess these orna- 
ments of our modern civilization, until, in the words of a Chicago 
Juvenile Court judge, “the parents get back on the job.” 

Mr. W. R. Stewart, President of the New York State Board 
of Charities makes a suggestion worth while when he says that 
the private charities stand more in need of help than criticism. 
In this he does not agree with a gentleman from New York 
City, who at a recent national convention won a certain noto- 
riety by charging a number of private charitable institutions with 
gross mismanagement. Mr. Stewart thinks the best way to 
remedy this condition, where it exists, is to pay the institution 
The New York gentleman, 





an honest wage for honest service. 


however, thinks that the only remedy lies in the abolition of the | 


private institution, and the assumption of these charitable activi- 
ties by the State. The great merit of this plan is to be found 
in the fact that although it involves an increased cost to the 
taxpayer, it will supply many a disinterested social uplifter with 
remunerative occupation. 

Recently, in addressing the graduating class of a Catholic 
training school for nurses, a well-known surgeon reviewed 
the history of nursing, and in the course of his remarks 
observed that a she-wolf is the nurse earliest mentioned in the 
annals of ancient Rome. Much to the amusement of his hearers, 
the surgeon then devoutly expressed the hope that none of 
the young women then graduating would ever so act in the 
sick-room that anyone could reasonably suspect her of 
being related to the nurse of Romulus and Remus. 
by what is occasionally published in the papers, that kind 
ot nurse is not altogether extinct. But the Catholic nurse, 
it was pointed out, had to be a woman thoroughly capable, 
not only of promoting her patient’s physical well-being, but 
his spiritual also. So she could ill afford to be a person 
whose character or disposition would suggest any kinship 
whatever with the nurse of Rome’s founder. 





The propaganda which is being carried on to effect a reversal 
of what has hitherto been the universal public opinion on the 
matter of birth control is showing an alarming activity. Not 
only have the magazines openly advocated a practice, the mere 
teaching of which is a criminal offense, but physicians have joined 


Judging | 


eventually to the repeal of such legislation as has so far safe- | 


guarded the observance of the laws of nature. 


Indeed, those | 


who profess themselves promoters of the movement have ex- | 


pressed the confidence that not more than two years will be 
needed to remold the general attitude of the people toward this 
vital question. At a recent meeting held in New York City, at 
which five hundred persons attended, most of whom were 
women, and during the course of which at least nine doctors, 
all more or less prominent, spoke in favot of birth control; the 
usual arguments were advanced and afterward given complete 
publicity in the newspapers. Of course practical Catholics will 
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not be affected by such expressions of opinion; the position of 
the Church on the matter is absolute. She is uncompromising 
in her opposition to the use of contraceptives; unhesitatingly 
she excludes from her Sacraments those who adhere to the 
practice. Nor will the fact that a number of physicians have 
advocated it influence those who can think for themselves, for 
they knew perfectly well that a degree in medicine, while it is 
a guarantee of certain medical knowledge, gives no authority 
whatever in the matter of morals. And so when one woman 
physician said that the right to bear children or to refuse to 
bear them are fundamental rights which are not arguable, she 
was dogmatizing on a matter which lay altogether outside her 
province. And yet her words will unfortunately be repeated and 
accepted by the ignorant, and will be acted upon, and in the 
reprehensible sense in which she meant them. 





An outspoken French journalist complained, some time 
ago, that the Catholic education and preaching of to-day are 
giving the Church too many communicants and not enough 
men. He would imply that frequenting the Holy Table is 
not conducive to robust piety. If anything has happened 
in France or elsewhere to give color to the justice of the 
charge, plainly it is not Communion that is to blame but 
the communicants. Achilles, the fable runs, was invincible 
in battle because he had fed on the marrow of lions. But 
Catholics who are often nourished on the Flesh of the Lion 
of Juda will really become valiant defenders of their faith, 
if they only use frequent Communion properly. Receiving 
Our Lord often, far from being a barren spiritual luxury, 
would be of invaluable assistance in supplying the soul with 
that strength and wisdom the Catholics of to-day particularly 
need. So it should not be said that there are now “too many 
communicants and not enough men,” but rather, not enough 
men who are communicants. 





Mr. J. H. Barnes, an “old-time actor,” is thus impressed by 
the theater of to-day: 


I see a stage, where our great Shakespere is over-embel- 
lished and underacted, and often very faultily read—where 
the scene painter and upholsterer triumph to the exclusion 
of the poet’s fancy, his immortal lines and collossal studies 
of human nature. I have seen Sir Johnston himself have a 
great difficulty in getting members of his own company to 
give adequate emphasis and meaning to the author’s lines. I 
see a stage from which romance and charm are almost en- 
tirely banished, where filthy, sordid, realistic, ugly so-called 
problems, neither amusing, ennobling nor interesting, except 
to a very few advanced thinkers, are perverting the young 
and disgusting the old, and so deadly dull as to kill the 
theater habit among the public. 


So the public has contracted the “movies habit” instead and 
flocks to see a “best seller’ of yesterday thrown on the screen. 
ihe Catholics among the spectators doubtless derive great edifi- 
cation from an elaborate film play now widely exhibited in which 
a very modern Pope is represented walking freely about the 
city of Rome, becoming a party to a bold conspiracy, winking 
at crime, pardoning an unrepentant murderer and receiving in 


forces to try to create a public sentiment which would lead | his private apartments a man’s mistress who piously clamors for 


shrift from no less a person than the Holy Father himself. 





The pronouncement of the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
Kikuyu controvery decides none of the issues fundamental to 
the matter. In a letter to the Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Darwell 
Stone says that it would be a mistake to regard the primate’s re- 
marks as binding upon the Province of Canterbury, and the 
bishop assents to this view. As prelates of an establishment 
priding itself on its comprehensiveness, every Anglican bishop 
will doubtless continue to think and act on this matter as he 
chooses. 
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